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For lightweight insulating 
screed is vermiculite right ? 


f=) 
The proofs in the roof ! 


Yes, many modern schools have their roots 
insulated with Meta-Mica vermiculite roof screed, 
because it’s the most economical method of improving 
the thermal insulation. 


Meta-Mica roof screeds are light in weight, maintain 
internal temperature, eliminate condensation and 
prevent structural movement. A ‘U’ value of 0.20 
B.Th.U’s sq. ft. hr. F. can be obtained with a 3:in 
thick insulating screed. 








Architect 


association with 


Hattield- 
Dunsville 
County Primary 
School for the 
West Riding of 
Yorkshire 
County Council 
View of root 
screeded with 
vermiculite 





General view of Hatfield-Dunsville 
County Primary School. 


META-MICA LTD... 50 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


Telephone: MlSeum 6565. 


“Vermiculite Scientifically Applied” 


Subsidiary Company of William Kenyon & Sons Ltd., Dukinfield, Cheshur 
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crowds wait expectantly for the Grand Progress 
Everywhere is colour: merchants in gowns of blac] 
and red; velvet-coated artisan adorned with chains 
of gold; ensigns, standards and banners A thousand 
horsemen pass and then, to the accompaniment of 
cheers, the Royal litter appear Onen at ] sick ind 


trimmed with gold brocade, 


J emer uy, MANUFACTURERS OF 
resplendent in crimson and silver. Following them w VENEERS OF ALL KINDS SINCE 


come the Master of the Horse, Lords of the Privy 


Chamber and pages. But the eyes of the people are 
tixed upon the young Queen. In Ibe of cloth of 
gold matching the coif under r crown, she is the 


symbol of their hopes for the futur 


AVON WHARF, LONGFELLOW ROAD, MILE END ROAD, E.3. Telephone: ADVANCE 4444 (10 lines) 
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The Ruberoid Contract Department 


places its wide and long experience 
with all types of roofing problems 
freely at the disposal of architects; 
consultations at the design stage 
can, and often do, result in 
structural economy. The service 
operates from the following 
centres, conveniently situated 
throughout the British Isles: 


BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER + NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
LEEDS : NOTTINGHAM . EDINBURGH ABERDEEN 
GLASGOW « BELFAST + BRISTOL * EXETER * DUBLIN + CORK 


Time after time, Ruberoid has provided the s mple 
and economical answer to a roofing problem that 
would otherwise have called for a complicated and 
expensive treatment. Ruberoid is the answer 
whether the problem lies in the design of the roof as 
a whole or in the existence of awkward or unusual 
details dictated by the function or situation of the 
building. 


Practically all types of roof and roofing detail are 
covered in the Ruberoid Standard Specification 
Catalogue (a copy of which will be sent free on 
request). Any queries outside the scope of this 
publication will be given the close attention of the 
Ruberoid Technical Department. 


Royal Pier Pavilion, South ampton 
Engineer, Southampton Harbour 
Board : J. P. M. Pannell, M.B.E., 
M.1.C.E., M.l.Mech.E 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 93, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 
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NOW! BETTER THAN EVER ! 
Celotex HIGHLIGHT Finish | 


Celotex Insulation Boards 
with this factory - applied finish 


BUILD - INSULATE - DECORATE 


* All in one material ! 


* All in one operation ! 


* All at one low cost! 


The attractive, smooth, white Celotex HIGHLIGHT finish is 


now a better proposition than ever! Continuous research since 


its introduction last year has resulted in new manufacturing 

techniques which now give you these added advantages 
Greater uniformity of colour 
Increased depth of colour 
Higher light reflection 
Smoother and cleaner cut edges 

The HIGHLIGHT finish is ror a superfi 

It is 


which penetrates the surface of Celotex 


spray-coat appli- 


cation a permanent finish of spe prepared paint 


» fibre insulation 


boards It is scientifically brushed into tl 


board and then 


hot-rolled to give the smooth, white finish that has no equal 
throughout the world. 

Great savings can be made in decorating costs—one coat of 
paint or distemper gives the attractive and permanent finish of 
more expensive applications. 

Ideal for lining walls and ceilings, no further decoration is re- 
quired in industrial buildings if handled carefully. In public 
buildings, offices or in the house, the HIGHLIGHT finish pro- 
vides an ideal base for the direct application of paint or 
distemper-——no sizing or undercoating is necessary. 

Use Celotex Insulation Boards with the factory-applied 
HIGHLIGHT finish—and start saving NOW! 


Vlade in England by 


Celotex Limited, North Circular Road, Stonebridge Park, London, N.W.10. Telephone: Elgar 5717 
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RAPID FLOORS 


Laid complete at the rate of 
100 yards super per gang per day 


June 11, 


Precast Units of Approx. “I” 
loading conditions and for 
continuous spans. 


section, designed for all 


both simply supported and 


Floor thicknesses are constant over a wide range of spans. 
Interlocking lips render the floor homogeneous. Soffits are 
flush and even. Trimmings and Cantilevers can readily be 
provided. 


Special bearings are not required, and our gangs fix straight 
from the Transport lorry. 


The specified load is carried immediately and the floor at 
once provides a clear uninterrupted working platform for all 
following trades. 


Quotations for supply only, or supply and fix as desired, 
Deliveries commence 6 weeks after approval of working drawings. 
Technical booklet free upon request. 





TARMAC LIMITED 
VINCULUM DEPT 


ETTINGSHALL. WOLVERHAMPTON 


Telephone: Bilston 41101/11 (11 lines) 


Licensees for manufacture and supply to Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, Cheshire and North Wales. 





Width—7 Beams to 3ft. Oin 


Standard Depth 
to any desired length 


- 
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uae.) GASTEX for modern interiors 


lt. 


ACTUAL SIZE 
of the WIDE 
design. 


(os A To 


reeded 
hardboard 


REED 


and exteriors 


Durable, hard-surfaced ‘* CASTEX ” is hardboard PLUS 
Its hard, chestnut fibres are compressed into a really close 
textured board which offers an excellent surface for paint, 
enamel, varnish and cellulose finishes, and which i jeal for 
natural clear polishing 


It is cleanly and easily worked with ordinary carpenter’s tools; 
can be fixed by normal woodworking methods 
smooth surface will adapt itself to curvatures 
will to flat areas. Its fine clean 
without need for cover strips 


and its fine, 

as ¢a as it 

cut edges, too, meet perfectly 
joint moulding 


“ CASTEX,” of 4” (3.5 mm.) standard thick- 
ness, is available in INTERIOR & EXTERIOR 
grades, and in the following design 
* NARROW REED * WIDI 

* FLUTED * CHECKED * 
Standard size: 9’ 8 

Check pattern 


REED * 


10° 0 


J.EIDELMAN 


28 BISHOPSGATE. LONDON, EC2 
LONDON WALL 6656 
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Erected from standard size plates. 
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Inside or outside flanges. 
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Universal brackets and stay rods 
ensure complete rigidity. 
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Standard jointing compound gives 
watertight joints. 
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Sound design gives easy erection and 
years of trouble-free service. 
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A Mather and Platt tank of 80,000 gallons 
Capacity erected at an R.A.F. station. 


Cast fron 


STORAGE 
TANKS 


MATHER & PLATT LIMITED 


PARK WORKS-MANCHESTER 10 «+ PARK HOUSE. GREAT SMITH 57 LONDON S.WI 





Pluckley Brick 


& Tile Co. Ltd. 


PLUCKLEY, 
Nr. Ashford, Kent. 


o 


Manufacturers of 
Sand Faced Facing Bricks 
Engineering Wire Cut Bricks 


Hand Moulded 
and Special Purpose Bricks 


Telephone: PLUCKLEY 369 


— 











MAIDSTONE SHEPWAY PRIMARY SCHOOL 





Suspended and Fibrous Plaster 
Ceiling in 
Service Bay and Kitchen 
by 


THOMAS « WILSON Lio. 


454 FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.6 





SPECIALISTS IN FIBROUS 
AND SOLID PLASTERWORK 


Telephone: FULham 2266-7 
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STEELWORK 


for 
N.P.D. WAREHOUSE 
MAIDSTONE 


as described in this issue 





was 


SUPPLIED AND 
ERECTED 


JAMES BROS. qamwortHy) LTD, 


HAMWORTHY POOLE - DORSET 








When pre fabrication 


1s required oe 





- con ult 


THORNS 


HALLS * CLUBS - OFFICES * PAVILIONS * LIGHT INDUSTRY 
Timber framed limber covere yr asbestos ¢ ed. 
10’ 12° 16’ 20° 26° and 3 SPANS 6’ 7’ 8 and 10’ EAVES 





We shall be pleased to send details and prices. - 
J. THORN & SONS, LTD. (Dept. 113) 


Brampton Road, Bexley heath, Kent. (Bexleyheath 305) 
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THE MARLOW THEATRE, CANTERBURY 


on, O.B.1 A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I 


The conversion of this building from a cinema into a theatre, the 

conversion of offices and storerooms into a bar and caretaker’s flat 

and the building of a complete modern stage and a new dressing- 
room block was carried out by 


OPERATIVE BUILDERS & DECORATORS LTD. 
16/18 PARK LANE, BIRCHINGTON, KENT 


Telephone: THANET 41674 
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TELEPHONE 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS TELEGRAMS CANTERBURY 2946 


THE RECO-STON E CO. 


VAUXHALL WORKS, STURRY RD., CANTERBURY, KENT 


GRAVESEND WESTCOURT COUNTY 
PRIMARY INFANTS SCHOOL 








Manufacturers of The Steelwork for this Contract 


CAST STONE AND CONCRETE was fabricated in our Works and 
PRODUCTS TO ARCHITECTURAL Erected by us. 
DETAIL AND DESIGN 


Standard Products include : 
CAST STONE CORNICES, STRING We invite you to forward your enquiries 
COURSES, COPINGS, CILLS, HEADS, for all classes of Structural Steelwork. 
etc., etc. Standard Workshops and “ G.P.”’ 
PRECAST UNITS of any description Patent Steel Flooring and Treads 
for HOUSES, SHOPS, FARM a specialty. 
BUILDINGS, etc. 


CONCRETE & CLINKER BLOCKS, FENCE 
ee — GEORGE PAULING LTD., 


Constructional Engineers, 


BIE) pi, 68, HOME PARK ROAD, WIMBLEDON S.W.19. 


Fedn. of Clinker Block Manfrs. te Le Telephone No.: WiMbledon 6296,7/8 





















































TUUANUNUUOAOOONNUUUOGUGUUOOOGOGGUOUOOEGUDOUOOOEOOUUOOGNEOOUOOEOOOOOOEE 
PURPOSE - MADE STAN DARD 


‘METAL - SS” PARQUET 
WINDOWS | FLOORBOARDS 


HAVE BEEN INSTALLED IN MANY as laid at 


SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS & OTHER SEVENOAKS WILDERNESSE 
BUILDINGS IN KENT 


and many other schools, offices, houses, flats ete. 


| provide handsome 
BRUNSWICK OAK, BEECH or ASH 
METAL CASEMENT & ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


GLENFROME ROAD BRISTOL, 2 surfaced floors of modern design at 


reasonable prices. LICENCE FREE. 


LONDON OFFICE: Tongued and grooved and end-matched boards 
VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1 approximately 1” x 5?” in 7’ to 10’ lengths. 


. make fixing extremely easy, suspended or fully 


—— 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE —— — 
give remarkable sound insulation if laid on sand. 

@ e Sub-floor heating can be simply incorporated if desired. 
ARCHITECTS ARE INVITED TO UTILISE 
THE SERVICES OF OUR TECHNICAL STAFF 


Write for full particulars : 


ee ae MASTERS & ANDREN LTD. 


BRISTOL 57714 * HOLBORN 1303 66 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Royal 1234 
PUUUUUUOUONUUOOGAOGOOGGRROUDUUGOUOUENEOERAOOOOUOEREUDUDUOOOGOOCOOOOUONE 
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MEDWAY FIRE STATION, CHATHAM County Architect : S. H. LOWETH, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


F. PARHAM L’!°?. 


173 PIER ROAD 


GILLINGHAM 


KENT 


(Phone 59081 3 lines) 


OTHER RECENT#CONTRACTS INCLUDE : 

COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL, DELCE, ROCHESTER. 
COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL, WESTCOURT, GRAVESEND. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, WARREN WOOD, ROCHESTER. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, WEST SITTINGBOURNE. 
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BROOMHILL BANK 

(SPECIAL) SCHOOL for GIRLS 
RUSTHALL, 
Nr. TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


(illustrated in this issue) 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 


F. J. MORETON & SON LID. 


GIPSY ROAD, S.E.27 


Gipsy Hill 1101/2 








GREENAWAY 


AND SON LIMITED 
LONDON S.E.22 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
WOOLWICH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL EXTENSION 
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The most adaptable System of Suspended 
/lollow Concrete Floor and kook Construction 
for large and small spans. 


2 WAY REINFORCED 
FIREPROOF FLOORS 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD. 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 


Telephone : EMBerbrook 3300 
Telegrams: TRIANCO EAST MOLESEY 





ontite 


COMPRESSION 


THROUGHOUT 


Kontite Fittings hav 


tained a leading plac 

of compression join 

popularity ist 

ot asse TY DIy tne if 

the reliability whic 
use of the h gnest gr 

Our illustration shows the 


erected G.P.O. Sorting Office at Nott ais in the hands of f 


ham which was installe 


with Kontite Compression Fitt ng craftsmen, 


SERVICE IN FITTINGS + FITTING IN SERVICE 


LONDON OFFICE : 36 Victoria Street, §.W.! hone : Abbey 2144 
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Because of the many exacting conditions required 
to be fulfilled, Bitumetal was chosen to roof this 
tremendous new project for The Steel Company 
of Wales at Margam and Trostre. The roofing 
requirements were: 

Light in weight and quickly erected. Complete 
and thorough weather proofing. High resistance 
High 


to corrosion. Freedom from maintenance 


thermal insulation. Clean and attractive ceiling. 


WEATHER- 


Bitumetal Roofing fulfilled all these exacting 
requirements. 

No wonder many architects and contractors 
are realising the immense advantages of Bitu- 
metal for a wide variety of buildings. If you have 
not recently heard from us, please write to our 
nearest Resident Manager for the latest infor 


mation about Bitumetal. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LTD., ! auxhall Grove. London. S.W.8. Reed. Office: DUNDEE 


NORW'CH 


ABERDEEN t ) 


BRISTOL 


GLASGOW 


LIVERPOOL KIKKBHY TRADING ESTATE 
EDINBURGH Mi KKAY FIELD §TATLON 








LEICESTER BEIA;KANE KOAD BTATION 
BELFAST COKKY'S HL. CARMOYLE ST, 
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5 4 reasons why you should insist on the 


senuine BULLDOG FLoorR CLIPS 


and refuse imitations 





The legs are in the same plane as the ears. Rolling of the floor 


joists is prevented. 


All genuine Bull Dog Floor Clips are sheradised. The edges of the 


metal as well as the flat faces are protected from rust 


Special nails are supplied with Bull Dog Clips—these nails have to be 


driven through the nail holes ensuring a tight fit and absence of squeaking 


Gal Ki 


xy BULLDOG FLOOR CLIPS ARE A PRODUCT OF 
THE ADAMITE COMPANY LTD., Manfieid House, Strand, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 6233/6 
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The ‘Architect and Building News ncorporates the 
founded in 1854. The annual subscript 


** Architect,”* 
n, inland and overseas, is £2 15s. Od. post paid 
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NEWS 


founded in 1869, and the ‘* Building News,"* 


U.S.A. and Canada $9.00 


Published by ILIFFE & SONS LTD. DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E.I 


Telephone : WATERLOO 3333 (60 lines) 
Branch Offices : Coventry 


Manchester 260 Deansgate. Te 


8-10 Corporation Street ; 
Blackfriars 4412 (3 lines), Deansgate 3595 (2 lines) ; 


Telegrams : ‘*‘ ARCHITONIA, SEDIST, LONDON." 


Birmingham : King Edward House, New Street ; 


Glasgow 26B Renfield Street. 





CONFERENCE 


NHE time of year traditionally associated with 
early summer sunshine produces the usual 
spate of conferences. Two, probably those of 
most interest to the architectural professional, 
are being held this week. This clashing of dates, 
whether unavoidable or coincidental, is a source 
of difficulty for some members of the profession 
and certainly for the commentator; it may even, 
we suggest, prove a disadvantage for full attainment 
of lasting results from the conferences. 
The Housing Centre Annual Conference, held 
in London, perhaps gives those who would attend 
who cannot 


the Conference at Canterbury, but 
afford the time to be away from the Capital, some 
opportunity to compare notes on at least one building 


problem. The Housing Centre has taken the view 
that the time is ripe to survey the whole field ; to 
examine the relationships of new housing, over- 
crowding, slum clearance and prevention and redevel- 
opment in both town and country. The papers 
to be read, circulated in advance, appear to cover 
much of the projected ground and will, we hope, 
contribute much to what we, in these columns, 
have always stressed, namely, the necessity to view 
the new housing programme as but a single facet 
of a many-sided problem. 

The papers to be presented at Canterbury divide 
themselves naturally, in spite of a general heading, 
*“ School Building,” into two parts; first, on the 
particular problems of schools (two papers), viewed 
chiefly as a central matter of Government co-ordina- 
tion and research and as a survey of recent progress. 
The Conference session concerned with this part 
of the proceedings is, like the London Housing 
Conference, dealing with special problems and by 
that token are limited in both interest and probable 
results. The three papers of the second part, if 
we may so call it, of the R.I.B.A. Conference, are 
concerned with matters which have the widest 
appeal and which are vital to the welfare and future 
of the architectural profession. In order to allow 
more time for discussion, copies of the five papers 
have been circulated in advance and only summaries 


WEEK 


are to be read; we are therefore able not only to 
publish extracts from them but to comment upon 
them in this issue. Doubtless the discussions will 
be as interesting as the papers ; conference discus- 
sions often are. But while the discussions on the 
schools papers are open to the public and the press, 
those on the relationship of Local Authorities, official 
and private architects are not and the discussions 
on the latter may be published only in a limited form. 
So interesting a subject deserves broader treatment; 
expression of opinion made during a discussion by 
individuals binds no one and certainly not the 
Institute. If they are lively enough, and they may 
well be, it may be even an impetus to further effort 
for expansion of professional activities. 

There is little doubt that greatest interest will 
centre on the papers by Mr. S. H. Loweth, County 
Architect of Kent on “‘ Collaboration between Official 
and Private Architects’ and that by Mr. F. R. S. 
Yorke on the “ The Private Architect’s Problems.” 
The former is a “ hard-tacks” description of a 
method of getting things done through improvization 
and organization of collaboration; an insistence 
on the use of all ava:lable opportunities for mutual 
aid in the execution of urgent and immediate prob- 
lems in efficient ways. Judging by the results of the 
policy adopted in Mr. Loweth’s area and the support 
given there to the private architect as a part of the 
whole set-up, the system has everything to commend 
it. It becomes, however, evident by the very same 
signs that the qualities of thought and ideas of both 
local authority and its chief professional officers 
are the major influences which determine whether 
narrow or broad decisions are taken, whether the 
work of building schools, houses or other communal 
buildings remains within the walls of official offices 
or is dispersed through wider fields, where greater 
experience and knowledge may be tapped for the 
advantage of the community in general. 

Mr. Loweth’s ideas, worked out over years of 
practical experiment, will commend themselves to 
the private architect; their appeal to the official 
architect will depend on the latter’s professional and 
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administrative abilities. Mr. Loweth, on some 
points, puts his colleagues “‘ on the spot.” 

Mr. Yorke’s review of the many difficulties of 
running a busy private practice is a good one. It 
fits into much that Mr. Loweth has to say, but may 
be used by some either as ammunition for the support 
of large official offices or for an attack upon them. 
Mr. Yorke has a lot to say about partnerships and 
the economic and technical organization of larger 
offices, and goes to some pains to suggest that the 
time has come for architects to consider the extension 
of the system of limited liability companies (or 
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unlimited, if this has any advantage over present 
methods) into the professional field. The balance 
of advantage is doubtful ; while there is much that 
can be said for such formal organizations on the 
purely administrative and financial sides, the general 
tendency for size and big business to become 
fashionable may well militate against fine architectural 
design and provide encouragement official 
bigness by the flattery of support. It is a thorny 
subject; how much would we gain if the full 
discussion on it could be published ? Or would it 
ali cancel out ? 


for 


“« The terrace outside the Henry Florence Hall had been prettily arranged as a garden’ 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 
THE SEASON OF THE YEAR 

I have never done a London season; in fact, I have 
never needed more than one white waistcoat even in these 
days of slow laundry returns. All the same, the rush 
and excitement of the last week or so has left me a little 
breathless and more than a little confused. It becomes 
increasingly difficult to separate Mr. Anthony Hippisley- 
Coxe, speaking at the A.A. on Coronation Charivari— 
when, amid unusual jollification, coronation souvenirs 
were distributed to some members and guests—from the 
R.IL.B.A. reception, where if the crowd seemed less thick 
than usual the spirits were higher. To have blistered 
one’s back by the sea at Whitsun and nearly died of cold, 
wet, and exposure on Coronation day a week later only 
serves to heighten the colour of a glorious ten days. The 
R.I.B.A. reception was much as usual, although in the 
more public parts of the building ambassadorial glitter 
was not quite so apparent as it once was. The terrace 
outside the Henry Florence Hall had been prettily 
arranged as a garden, but unfortunately the weather was 
not warm enough to encourage one to linger there. The 
film show was well worth secing. One of the films, con- 


sisting of coloured squiggles with violin accompaniment, 
took me back many years to a post office advertising film 
by, I think, John Grierson, and called the Colour Box. 
The show ended with the trooping of the colour. Quite 
the right note for the Friday before the Coronation. It 
would be hard to find more welcoming hosts than Mr 
and Mrs. Howard Robertson and, judging by the queue 
of persons waiting to be received when I arrived, everyone 
was anxious not to be too late for the reception. Once 
again I failed to penetrate to the library, and agents tell 
me that I missed some interesting and curious drawings 
illustrating the Royal Patronage. 
CORONATION DAY 

Like a reporter in one of the popular dailies, I saw 
the Coronation the hard way. My daughter was the 
thirty-three-thousandth child on the Embankment. “We 
cheered everything,” she said, “and when there was 
nothing to cheer we just cheered.” The rest of us rose 
at three, and by the greatest good fortune found a taxi 
which took us to Hyde Park Corner. An overnight recon- 
naissance had convinced me that the East Carriage Drive 
was, as ever, the best place from which to see. We were 
in position by four and there we stuck except that we were 
able to go for short walks and to sit down in turn on a 
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small stool which the police did not notice. Twelve hours 
is a very long time to stand in one place. People are 
inclined to ask, “‘What did you do all the time?” I 
really cannot remember. We did not talk much; my 
younger son scarcely spoke a word the whole day, his 
eyes being glued to the ever-changing scene. We read 
papers a little and watched the stands fill, or listened to 
the talk going on all round us. We ate a good deal in 
small doses, and when the rain came we just got wet. No 
one was the less cheerful for it. Being opposite some 
Government stands we were kindly supplied with loud 
speakers. The B.B.C. provided early morning music, and 
later a “ military commentator” told us about the troops 
on parade. At five-thirty I nearly had a bout of fisticuffs 
with a Commonwealth sailor who appeared to have been 
a little premature in splicing the mainbrace. We heard 
the broadcast commentary on the procession to the 
Abbey, but that was after we had heard the news about 
Everest. The announcement was received with great 
satisfaction by the crowd but without cheers, although 
everyone, or nearly everyone, listened to a broadcast on 
the difficulties of climbing at high altitude which was 
given later. We heard several news bulletins, and with 
particular pleasure one which described the crowds in 
the east carriageway as being ten deep. A count proved 
that they were at least fifteen deep. Various dustmen and 
other important people were cheered. In fact, we were 
wet but happy. 

We heard the service from the Abbey perfectly, and 
the only blemish was when, at the critical moment before 
the Recognition, some idiot found it necessary to cut in 
with a quite unimportant announcement about a found 
child. The Crowning, dramatic as it was from the 
description so admirably given by Howard Marshall, with 
the sounding of the trumpets and the cheers of the con- 
gregation, was made even more dramatic by the firing 
of a salute by the King’s Troop not three hundred yards 
away. The first shot coming immediately after Howard 
Marshall had said, “. . . and the Queen is . . . crowned.” 
This incident took everyone straight into the Abbey con- 
gregation. 

We were just in front of the head of the procession and 
could see the leading horsemen when they formed up. There 
was a great cheer when the band struck up, and from then 
on all wetness or tiredness was forgotten. You will have 
seen all the pictures and probably a film, too, so that I 
need not attempt to describe the uniforms or the fine bear- 
ing of the troops and armed police from all parts of the 
Commonwealth. It was good to see, too, that the new 
number one dress of the army had not entirely done away 
with variety in uniform. All we need now is to see more 
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of it about. The gaiety of the streets of London has been 
greatly added to by the smartly dressed soldiery. As each 
contingent was described by our military commentator a 
welcoming cheer went up, and these were no half-hearted, 
shy hurrahs but “loud and continuous cheers.” When 
the carriages began to appear the cheers grew even louder 
as old favourites were recognized. I need hardly mention 
the Queen of Tonga for you have doubtless heard of her 
right royal reception and the wonderful way in which she 
responded. As the State coach approached the cheering 
and waving redoubled and being an emotional person, 
and I noticed that large numbers of others felt the same, 
I found some difficulty in seeing into it. But there was 
the Faery Queen, more beautiful than one could have 
imagined, wonderfully regal and obviously immensely 
happy. Realizing that we were very wet indeed and per- 
haps a little cold, too, we quickly walked to a kind friend’s 
house and dried our clothes, rested, ate enormously, and 
were then ready for the evening’s expedition to the fire- 
works. These we watched from Vauxhall Bridge and if 
at that distance they did not completely fill the sky, they 
made a brave attempt at it. I was sorry that I had no 
programme with me for I am sure that my enjoyment 
would have been heightened by knowing that number 14 
was a salvo of 24 large shells—a Field of golden wheat and 
poppies changing to an aerial bed of anemones; or that 
number 78 was the Satanic thunderbolts creating an 
Astronomical Bombardment. Surely the inventors of 
these titles are only slightly less ingenious than the 
inventors of the fireworks themselves. 

After this the eating and drinking were resumed and 
then the family, a little fatigued by being on its feet for 
the best part of 22 hours, went home to bed. 


THE CORONATION AND BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


A list of those connected with architecture and the 
arts is given below. Congratulations one and all, with 
a special cheer for David Eccles for being a fine 
organizer and an ideal client, not to mention patron. A 
special cheer, too, for Eric Bedford, whose Mall decora- 
tions are excellent by day and night, and that is only to 
mention a small part of his fine work for the Coronation. 
Alfred Bossom, never far from the architectural news and 
right in it now with the Modular Society, earns a cheer, 
too. Among those to whom we are normally accustomed 
to remove our headdress when passing in the street, we 
observe with pleasure that Maxwell Fry, Osbert Lancaster, 
Nikolaus Pevsner, Michael Waterhouse and Geoffrey 
Webb have been made C.B.E.s. 


ABNER 














Coronation and Birthday 


F.R.I.B.A.; James Edgar Hurst, Presi- 
dent, British Cast Iron Research Asso- 








O.B.E.—Brian Basil Philip Barker, 
Chief Information Officer, Ministry of 


Honours ciation; Osbert Lancaster, Hon. Works; Arthur Willoughby Hope 

A.R.L.B.A.; Joseph Rawlinson, Chief Brown, Dist. be F.R.LC.S., 

Baronet.—Alfred Charles Bossom, Engineer, London County Council; M.T.P.L, L.R.LB.A., Deputy Chief 
M.P., F.R.LB.A. Nikolaus Bernard Leon Pevsner, Hon. Inspector (Planning), Ministry of 
K.C.V.0.—The Rt. Hon. David  A.R.I.B.A., Professor of Fine Art, Uni- Housing and Local Govt.; Walter Wil- 


Eccles, M.P., Minister of Works; Sir 


versity of Cambridge; Michael Theo- 


liam Chapman, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


Harold Emmerson, K.C.B., Permanent dore Waterhouse, M.C., P.P.R.I.B.A.; Ministry of Education; G. H. A. 
Secretary, Ministry of Works. Geoffrey Fairbank Webb, Hon. Hughes, Director, London Master 
C.V.0.—Eric Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., A.R.I.B.A., Secretary, Royal Commis- Builders’ Association; Clifford Edmund 
Chief Architect, Ministry of Works sion on Historical Monuments (Eng- Mee, A.R.I.B.A., Assistant Chief 
K.B.E.—Sir Charles Johns Mole, land); Arthur Thomas Worboys, Architect, Ministry of Works; James 
M.V.O., O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Director- Chairman, London Brick Co., Ltd.; Arthur Woodford, R.A., Sculptor. 
General of Works, Ministry of Works. James Cyril ‘Townsley, Chairman, M.B.E.—William Sandy _ Bryant, 


Edwin Maxwell Fry, 


C.B.E. 


Dawber, Townsley & Co., Ltd. 


A.R.I.B.A., Senior Assistant Architect, 
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Ministry of Works; Samuel James 
Garton, Chief Inv&tigator, Historic 
Buildings, Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government; George Groves, 
Manager, Clipsham Stone Quarries, 
Oakham; Charles Thomas Webster, 
Senior Experimental Officer, Joint Fire 
Research Organization, D.S.LR. 

B.E.M.—Robert William Spears 
Rigg, Leading Architectural Assistant, 
War Office, Salisbury Plain; Wilfred 
Arthur Tanner, General Foreman, 
Richard Costain, Ltd. 

C.M.G. (Australia).— Arthur George 
Stephensen, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


The Officers and Couneil 
of the <Architeetural 
Association for the Session 
June 1, 1953—May 31, 1954 


Hugh 
(Cantab.), 


President : Sir 


R.D.I., M.A. 


Casson, 


F.R.LB.A.; 


KINGS SCHOOL SHOP, 
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Vice-presidents: Peter Shepheard, 
B.Arch. (L’pool), A.M.T.P.I., A.L.L.A., 
A.R.LB.A.; Bryan Westwood, 
F.R.IL.B.A., A.A.Dipl. (Hons.); Hon. 
Secretary: Gontran Goulden, T.D., 
A.R.1.B.A.; Hon. Treasurer : D. Clarke 
Hall, F.R.ILB.A., A.A.Dipl.; Hon. 
Editor: W. W. Atkinson, O.B.E., 
A.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl. (Hons.); Hon. 
Librarian: Miss Barbara Price, M.A. 
(Cantab.), A.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl.; Ordin- 
ary Members of Council : B. L. Adams, 
A.R.LB.A., A.A.Dipl. (Hons.); A. R. F 
Anderson, F.R.I.B.A. (Past President); 
John Brandon - Jones, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.A.Dipl.; H. T. Cadbury-Brown, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl. (Hons.); Neville 
Conder, M.S.I.A., A.R.I.B.A., A.A.DipIl. 
(Hons.); Oliver J. Cox, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.A.Dipl. (Hons.); Hon. R. A. de 
Yarburgh-Bateson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
A.A.Dipl.; Alexander Gibson, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl. (Hons.); Edward 
Playne, D.S.C., F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl1.; 
Graeme Shankland, M.A. (Cantab.), 
A.M.T.P.I., A.R.I.B.A.,  A.A.Dipl.; 


CANTERBURY 


Prof. Basil 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Ward, Hon. A.R.C.A,, 


The Modular Society 


Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., 
County Architect, Hertfordshire, in- 
vites fellow members of the Modular 
Society to visit Summerswood School, 
Furzehill Road, Borehamwood, de- 
signed on a 40in grid, on Thursday, 
June 18, 1953, at 8 p.m. Members of 
the architectural staff will attend to 
give short talks on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the 40in grid, the de- 
sign of four-way junctions, tolerances 
and lessons learnt. Routes to the 
school: (1) By car. A.1, Barnet by-pass 
to Sterling Corner caravan site, turn 
left for } mile, fork right down Furze- 
hill Road, pass Home for Retired 
Horses 4 mile. The school is on the 
right. (2) By ’bus. Route 712 or 713. 
6.26 Marble Arch—Borehamwood 7.9. 
3) By train St Pancras 7.20 
Elstree 7.51 (15 minutes walk 
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A note on 


, City Architect of Canterbury. 
Thanet written by W. 
Marg ilé, 


Keduitey in 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 


proposa 


Leslie Armstrong, 
commences on page 679 and 1s concluded on page 
immediately by a map of Canterbury and papers to be read during the British Architects’ Conference. 


ls and post-war 


ends in Canterbury and East Kent 


following paragraphs is sketched a brief outline of planning proposals in the East Kent Area based on material 
County Development Plan prepared under the direction of James W. R. Adams, O.B.E., 
eae ¢ Planning Officer, and from material on the 


PP .2 Fin FR S., 
Canterbury proposals supplied by L. Hugh Wilson, O.B.E., 
B.Sc., A.M.1.C.E., M.dInst.Mun.E., A.M.T.P.L, 
696 which ts followed 


Between pages 680 


and 695 are pictures and descriptions of a selection of post-war buildings in Canterbury and East Kent. 


ENT has been called the Garden of England; certainly 
there is no countryside more beautiful near the 
Metropolis than its blossoming orchards in early spring or 
its hop fields in late summer. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the basic policy governing the County Develop- 
ment Plan submitted to the Minister last year has been the 
maintenance of agriculture as the major industry of the 
County even if this meant limiting the expansion of 
developed areas. The County Council have, however, 
accepted and endeavoured to implement the policy of the 
Greater London Plan, 1944, and its subsequent amend- 
ments in relation to that part of Kent directly affected by 
it. The County Plan also seeks to provide for the healthy 
growth of towns and large villages where this appears 
desirable to balance their economy or to provide additional 
population to support adequate service facilities, etc., but 
not at the expense of good agricultural land where it was 
at all possible. 
Maidstone 
Maidstone is the County Town and comes into the area 
under review. The town plan has not yet finally been 
decided but no provision is made for any general expansion 
either industrially or otherwise, apart from the natural in- 
crease in the town and its immediate vicinity. The 
number of houses has increased enormously post-war on 
the largest estate at Shepway. One thousand three hundred 
and eight houses have been completed and 82 more dwell- 
ing units are under construction. 
Canterbury 
Canterbury, which, with Folkestone, forms the Centre 
for the British Architects Conference now taking place, 
suffered great damage by bombing in 1942 during one of 
the “ Baedeker” raids when about one-third of the main 
shopping area lying South of the Cathedral was destroyed, 
including 111 houses, 78 shops, 5 churches and 48 other 
buildings. 


The existing main road pattern of Canterbury, evolved 
over the centuries, consists of a number of radial roads con- 
verging on the centre of the City, which retains the narrow 
winding streets pattern of the old medieval City. The 
Development Plan, submitted to the Minister in 1951, in- 
corporates a ring road encircling the Central area with 
radial roads linking it with the major traffic routes in the 
surrounding County area. The ring road makes use of 
the existing road pattern and follows closely the City Walls, 
which will be exposed for their whole length. 

The blitzed area is included in the Development Plan 
as an area of Comprehensive Development, of which St. 
George’s Street is the first section to be redeveloped. 

St. George’s Street before the damage consisted of 
crowded together buildings with very poor conditions of 
light and air. The area has been replanned with service 
roads to give access to the rear of all shops, and with car 
parks provided in the centre of each block. A market 
square has been planned at one end of the area giving an 
impressive view of the Cathedral rising above the roofs 
of the buildings in Burgate. 

All new buildings designed for St. George’s Street are 
based on a scheme, approved by the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission, which lays down the main lines of development 
as regards the forms, mass and scale of the new buildings 
and the materials to be used. 

The buildings are in two main groups—on the North- 
East side of St. George’s Street are the larger blocks with 
individual treatment, with interest in form, colour and 
texture. On this side, also, are two open spaces—the 
Market Square at the North-West end and the garden 
around St. George’s Tower at the South-East end. On the 
South-West side of the street the majority of the shops are 
small standard 20ft Units and a quieter treatment is used 
to act as a foil to the other side. A colonnade is being 
provided to produce a coherent street picture out of the 
many small units. 
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So far, 11 shops have been completed and three shops 
and a printing works are under construction. Work should 
start this year on six further blocks, comprising two banks 
It is also hoped that in the near future work 
(Photographs 


and 12 shops. 
will be commenced on the new bus station. 
page 695.) 

Canterbury City Council has given high priority to 
housing and taken the lead over all City and County 
Boroughs in the number of houses provided in relation to 
population. The total number of post-war houses com- 
pleted is 1,220; while 178 are under construction. The 
majority of houses are traditionally constructed in brick. 
Of non-traditional houses 200 B.I.S.F. steel houses and 
74 Aluminium Houses have been erected and 400 tem- 
porary bungalows. The main housing development has 
taken place on five sites, for the most part on the perimeter 
of the City. Four of the sites are complete and the main 
work is now concentrated on the development of the 
London Road site illustrated on page 680. A site at St. 
Stephens is being planned for approximately 350 houses 
on the Radburn principles of layout. 

The post-war school programme includes three schools 
erected and occupied, namely, Simon Langton Grammar 
School for Girls, where the British Architects Conference 
dinner will be held; Reed Avenue Primary School; and St. 
Stephen’s Primary School. Plans are now being prepared 
for a secondary modern school at London Road Estate. 

From the point of view of Industry, the City Council 
have decided to erect and let a small factory building on 
land acquired in the light industrial area; a new Cattle 
Market is planned. 

Folkestone 

The general policy on which the plan for Folkestone and 
Hythe is based envisages that they should retain their pre- 
sent character as seaside resorts which includes, particu- 
larly in the case of Hythe, a large residential element 
which it is intended should be maintained. 

Provision is made for the introduction of some further 
light industry to offset the unbalance of population and the 
tendency of winter unemployment. At present a total area 
of 47 acres of land in the two towns is —— by in- 
dustry; the Development Plan will increase this area to 
80 acres. 

The Plan provides for a civilian population of at least 
57,500 persons in the two Boroughs excluding service 
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personnel, but its policy is to restrict the spread of urban 
development and to retain the maximum area of land in 
agricultural use. 

Provision is made in the Plan for future Hospital 
development and the implementation of the greater part 
of the Education Development Plan. Sites at West Hythe 
and Capel are proposed to be retained as caravan camping 
sites but no new proposals are made. One of the most 
interesting post-war buildings of the Education Pro- 
gramme are the new workshops to Folkestone Technical 
College, illustrated on page 688. 


Dover 


This town is largely commercial and it is intended to 
expand its present functions as a port and industrial 
centre, retaining its garrison and residential status as an 
important subsidiary. The Development Plan will accom- 
modate a population of at least 40,000 persons within the 
Borough and nearly 6,000 in the adjoining rural district. 

Dover suffered from enemy action by bombing during 
the latter part of the war, and its temporary housing estate 
at Buckland Valley is one of the, best known in the 
country. 

An architectural competition for flats on a site in 
Marine Parade is under way; Mr. Arthur Kenyon is the 
assessor. 

Land allocation for industrial use is to be increased by 
transference of industry to land in the centre of the town, 
now derelict. Important industrial works under develop- 
ment include the completion of the Car Ferry Terminal, 
Eastern Dockyard, which is to be opened on June 30, and 
the new factory in Granville Road of the London Fancy 
Box Company, which will be reviewed in a future issue of 
the A. & B.N. 


Medway Towns 

No large expansion of the City of Rochester or the 
Boroughs of Chatham and Gillingham and the surround- 
ing area is envisaged in the County Plan, for the following 
three reasons: 1, The agricultural value and topography of 
the land, which is hilly; 2, the internal needs of the towns 
themselves; 3, the proposed Medway Towns by-pass which 
will divert traffic which now passes through to Thanet and 
the East Kent Seaboard. Rochester and Chatham each 
has 300 acres reserved land for housing, Gillingham has 
approximately 1,180 acres for further residential develop- 
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ment, mainly in the Twydall Lane-Maidstone Road, Rain- 
ham and Wigmore areas, whilst in the adjacent parts of 
the Strood, Malling and Hollingbourne Rural Districts 
approximately 370 acres is reserved for residential develop- 
ment. Provision is made in the Plan to increase the 
amount of land for industry, up to a total of 430 acres 
largely in the Chatham and Gillingham areas. Soon after 
the war Short Brothers, Ltd., moved from Rochester to 
Belfast and left a hole in local industry which has since 
been largely filled by a number of small thriving firms. 
Ashford 

This town has been selected for expansion by the 
decentralization of population and industry from London. 
The present population of 24,000 is likely to be increased 
to approximately 50,000, including closely related villages. 
It is envisaged that the town will develop industrially with 
its important subsidiary characteristics of an agricultural 
_ market centre. 
Thanet 

Ramsgate, Margate and Broadstairs and the surround- 
ing country are not likely to change their present character- 
istics according to the Development Plan, which provides 
for a population of some 105,000 persons. Existing cara- 
van and camping sites at Court Mount and Canterbury 
Road, Margate, and elsewhere are to continue on a 
permanent basis. 

The Thanet towns taken together are large enough to 
support all normal urban facilities and amenities and addi- 
tional and varied industries are required to provide ade- 
quate employment at all seasons of the year. In this 
connection provision is made for an increase in the 
amount of land for industry from about 61 acres to about 
143 acres, and the greater part of this land is on several 
sites grouped at Westwood where industrial development 
has and is now taking place. 


Industry in Margate by the Borough Surveyor 

The idea of an old-established and very popular holiday 
resort having industrial ambitions also may even now 
be considered unusual, but without some variety and 
stability of occupation, such a town is a one-industry town 
and known by all students of economics to be highly un- 
satisfactory and intensely vulnerable to trade cycles and 
changes. 

Prior to the War of 1939-1945, Margate may be said to 
have enjoyed reasonable though variable prosperity in its 
primary trade of catering for the period and day visitor, 
and industrial development was entirely confined to pro- 
duction for this trade and other local trades such as 
building. 

As Planning Officer to the Corporation the writer was 
even then somewhat doubtful as to the soundness of the 
position, but a very few proposals for industry came to 
nothing. During the later years of the war he became 
extremely critical of the then current theories that we were 
about to enter upon, if not a new heaven, certainly a new 
earth. 

A proposal was therefore put forward to the Margate 
Town Council that they should take definite steps to 
encourage industry to come to the town, and the writer 
put forward the following considerations to the Council: 

1. That the town had an unbalanced economy. 

2. That there was a regular winter unemployment roll 
of about 1,200 or 1,300. 

3. That there were very few openings for young people 
in either trades outside building and catering, or 
professions. 

4. That there was a reserve of suitable labour ready to 
accept all the year round employment at reason- 
able rates instead of casual season work at perhaps 

temporary higher rates. 
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5. That industry in which the product is valuable for 
its bulk and/or where labour costs are high propor- 
tionally to the materials cost, could find a suitable 
location even at this distance from a distributing 
centre or materials source. 

The Council accepted the above five propositions and 
the writer then proposed the purchase of a small industrial 
estate to provide employment for about 2,500 persons. 

It must be appreciated that the object of this venture 
was definitely not to increase the size or population of the 
town, but to absorb the believed available labour resources. 

Our two neighbours, Ramsgate and Broadstairs, were 
invited to share in the project, but while they were 
interested, they were sceptical about propositions 4 and 5, 
and were not prepared to undertake any financial respon- 
sibility, and Margate Council decided to go ahead on their 
own venture and secured a site of 27 acres for this purpose. 

The site selected is close on the junction of the 
boundaries of the three towns, as Margate took the view 
that the project should be regarded as one for Thanet 
generally, and that it should be accessible from the three 
towns, which have a total population of about 95,000. 

The costs of development were considerable as the site, 
being on the boundaries, was not sewered, and about 
£14,000 has been spent on the development of roads and 
sewers on the site, and £19,000 on a 42in-24in main 
sewer extension about one mile in length. 

Negotiations were taken up with a large number of 
firms, but two deterrent factors probably prevented some 
at least of these from coming to fruition: 

(a) Many of the applicants wanted the Council to build 

and rent the factories; and 

(b) the land was to be leased and not sold, that then 

being the policy of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning—and, indeed, laid down in the 
Town and Country Planning Act under which the 
land was purchased and developed. 

In 1950 successful negotiations were concluded with the 
Klinger Manufacturing Company, hosiery makers of 
Edmonton, who found their existing site insufficient for 
their needs, and decided to open additional works in 
Margate. 

This firm established training schools for operatives in 
Margate, and the first instalment of their new factory is 
Continued on page 696 
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of Kent. Here is a small housing estate with 
Smede Dean brick facings to external walls by 
architects Clifford Culpin and Partner, general 
contractors, A. O. Laird, Ltd. The housing and 
layout plan are illustrated on the opposite 
page. 

* * * * 

On the same page are illustrated a senior police 
Officer’s house at Sittingbourne and houses 
built for fire brigade personnel in connection 
with the Medway Fire Station described on page 
689. Both schemes were designed by the County 
Architect, Sydney H. Loweth and his staff, who 
have designed much police housing in the 
county. 


OLD CHILHAM 


i 
Ue 
| 


CANTERBURY 


LONDON ROAD HOUSING, ir. del sav lind 


Mousing 


HE London Road Housing Site, Canter- 
bury, by the City Architect, L. Hugh 
Wilson and his staff is situated just out- 
side the town on the main road to 
Faversham and London. The site, of which a 
view is shown above, will ultimately provide 
approximately 700 houses. This total accommo- 
dation will be mainly in two- and three-bed- 
room houses, with a small proportion of four- 
bedroom houses, one- and two-bedroom flats and 
old people’s bungalows. Experimental houses to 
plans of the Ministry of Housing & Local 
Government have also been erected at the request 
of the Ministry and include four of the Open- 
Plan Type. The general contractors are: K. A. 
Hawkes, Ltd., D. C. Heard & Co., Ltd., G. Lewis 
& Sons, Ltd., Ringmer Building Works, Ltd. 
On a separate section of the site a compact 
layout is planned for 86 houses ( two- and three- 
bedroom types) which will be built by the 
Council and offered for sale. In addition, the 
layout of the area makes provision for amenities. 
- ” am « 
Chilham Castle and village will be visited on 
East Kent Tour No. 7 of the British Architects’ 
Conference. The 15th-century houses pictured 
on this page are to one side of the village green. 
In the lower picture are houses by the architects nes mea SUESEAN (i; 
Jackson and Jackson which have been awarded eek 2 hie LT lite: 
a 1953 Housing Medal. — ir. ‘ EEE 
aad ™ se a < J re 
* x * * nies “8 2 - ae a 
At least one of the Conference tours to Rye 
passes close by Lydd, the southernmost corner 
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Private Hous 


N the main road between Tenterd 
Ashford the small isolated cottage pl 
on the left catches the eye. The front ha ¢ 
repaired with dark grey-green felt tiles, which 
look extremely well with the white paintwork, 
pale primrose front red tile roof 
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wall plaster and insulation 
finished a light mushroom 
well with the natural oak floor, cornice and 
doors. The kitchen and cloakroom have red 
quarry tile flooring, with high gloss painted walls 
in gay colours, and all bedrooms have oak strip 
flooring, with either hand-printed wall papers 
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was approximately £2,700. Only 129 sq ft of a 
total of 1,220 sq ft is used for circulation. 
* * * om 

The bungalow at Folkestone is on high 
sloping ground just above the town on the left 
as you enter from Canterbury. It is set in a 
nursery garden and from the long window in the 
living-room is a magnificent view of the town 
and sea below. The planning is simple and 
open and the treatment contemporary. C. W. N. 
Wright was the architect. He won the Guildford 
Civic Hall Competition, 1950, in partnership 
with L. F. Richards who has also done work 
locally. 


7 + . . 
The house at Ash and that at Walmer are both 
by the same architect, L. R. Barlow, who lives 
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AT: WALMER, NEAR DEAL 


in a charming cottage at Sandwich and teaches 
at the Canterbury School of Architecture under 
R. W. Paine. 

The house at Ash was designed to accommo- 
date the owner, his wife and three children, one 
of whom had left home by the time the licence 
came through after two wars. Walls are faced 
with Stewartby lights from the London Brick 
Company. Roof covering is Marley Anglia tiles 
The first floor is in precast concrete slabs. The 
Operative Builders and Decorators, Ltd., of 
Birchington, were the General Contractors. 

+ * v , 

The site of the house at Walmer adjoins 
Walmer Castle. On a fine day a clear view of 
the Goodwin Sands and French coast is 
obtained from the living-room windows. 

The construction is Ilin cavity walls with 
wood-joisted first floor and T.D.A. trussed rafter 
roof covered with Marley Anglia _pantiles. 
Double glazing is used to all non-opening lights 
on the elevation facing the sea and under the 
windows are gill tube heaters. The boarding on 
the main elevation is chestnut T. & G. and the 
external wall finish is “Ellcem” on London 
Brick Co.’s Commons. General contractors 
were W. J. L. Piper & Son, Ltd. 
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ENT, we believe, was the first county to sign up its one hundredth contract for schools since the war. The County 

Architect, Sydney H. Loweth, has been handing over on an average one new school every 34 weeks for over 

four years. The County Architect’s department are designers of many of the new schools; private architects have 
also been commissioned to work in collaboration with the County Architect. 


The two schools at Footscray Place for Chislehurst and 
Sidcup are sited side by side. The first stage with spread 
out plan accommodates 360 places for juniors. The latest 
school has a double-banked type of plan and accommodates 
240 places for infants. The general contractors were 
Myton & Son, Ltd., and Richardson, Ltd. respectively. The 
schools were designed by H. & H. Martin Lidbetter. 


- * * * 


CHISLEHURST AND SIDCUP : FOOTSCRAY 
PLACE COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL 
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The view of Broomhill Bank School, Tunbridge Wells, 
shows the new Assembly Hall from South. The school is 
a special residential school for girls and will ultimately 
accommodate 120 pupils and 10 staff when other extensions 
are added from time to time. Architects: Pite, Son & Fair- 
weather. General contractors : F. J. Moreton & Son, Ltd. 

* * * * 

Challock County Primary School for 120 children is 
the first village school to be completed post-war and its 
plan will probably form the basis for the other village 
schools, some 300 of which are required throughout the 
county. The County Architect’s department were the 
architects; Mr. J. B. Sharman, the general contractor. 

a - * * 

The Whitstable Sir William Nottidge County Secondary 
School, named after the chairman of the Kent Education 
Committee, is for 450 boys and girls. Designed by F. R. S. 


BROOMHILL BANK SCHOOL EXTENSIONS 
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CHALLOCK SCHOOL PLAN 
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WHITSTABLE SCHOOL CHISLEHURST AND SIDCUP 
FOOTSCRAY PLACE COUNTY 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. STAGE I 
Yorke, E. Rosenberg and C. S. Mar- 
dall, the school will be fully illus- 
trated in a future issue of the 
A. & B. N. The south elevation 
which faces the road is shown in the 
picture with entrance hall on the 
left and classrooms stretching away 
in the distance. General contrac- 
tors: Rice & Son, Ltd. 
* + . 
The last picture on this page P| sconce, ed EW) : 
shows a new County Secondary ; TI divin Is. 3 Tj ity 
f 





School for girls and boys at present bot 
under construction at Herne Bay. a 
Architects: E. D. Lyons and L. 
Israel. The school is of interest as 
the superstructure above first-floor 
level is in timber supporting light 
steel roof trusses and, although in 
excess of the floor area per pupil 
laid down by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, is costing much less than the 
permissible amount. General con- 
tractors: J. J. Clayson & Son, Ltd. 
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Canterbury, t 
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ind 11 year 
irea of St Step! 
ancient village rreen 
house Public House 
with more recent re 
ings in the vicinity 
sited at the foot of a 
slope with views tov 
bury and 1 adjacent to 
The school is intended t 
neighbourhood which 
ing The existing village 
HACKINGTON close when tl present 
conditions are relieved 
The view of the chool 
taken from the entral ‘ 
Architect Hugh Wilsor ( 
Archite Dey 
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GRAVESEND, WESTCOURT COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL 


CHISLEHURST & SIDCUP REDHILL 





ROAD 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


the second school will be for girls. 

The building is constructed of 
load-bearing brickwork using yel- 
low Kent stocks generally with low- 
pitched roofs except for the 
administrative wing and _ kitchen, 
where flat roofs of hollow tile con- 
struction have been adopted. Archi- 
tects: Pite, Son & Fairweather. 
General contractors: W. P. Banks, 
Ltd. * * * 


Gravesend Westcourt School is 
one of the first of the schools to be 
built under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion standard of £140 per place and 
the building was finished four 
months ahead of the contract 
period. 

The school was designed for 360 
children and also includes a dining 
room and cloakroom accommoda- 
tion for a Junior School which is on 
the same site. 

The construction is partly steel 
framed and partly of load-bearing 
brickwork, the assembly hall wing 
having steel portal frames with 
brick panel walls and the classroom 
wing having steel stanchions on the 
south side with llin brickwork for 
the spine wall and external corridor 
wall. 

The assembly hall and infants’ 
dining room have been combined, 
the only division being low swing 
barrier gates which are painted 
bright colours. The ceiling follows 
the pitch of the roof. Architects: 
Pite, Son & Fairweather. General 
contractors: F, Parham, Ltd. 


* ” ” 


Chislehurst and Sidcup Redhill 
Road School accommodates 400 
pupils. Each classroom has a 
southerly aspect and provides chil- 
dren with direct access to a paved 
area where lessons can be given out 
of doors when the weather is warm. 
There are ten classrooms, and the 
canteen will provide dual-purpose 
accommodation until the remainder 
of the school is built. Architects: 
County Architect’s Department. 
County Architect, S. H. Loweth. 
General contractor: R. Hopkins & 
Sons. 

* * * 

Elaine Avenue School, Rochester, 
has been designed for 280 infants’ 
places. Architects: Moiret & 
Wood. The general contractors: 
Kent & Sussex Contractors, Ltd. 

The canopy is of patent glazing 
supported on steel tubing canti 
levered from the reinforced concrete 
part which is a projection of the 
main entrance vestibule ceiling. 


ROCHESTER, STROUD 
ELAINE AVENUE SCHOOL 
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WOOLWICH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


of accommodation and the picture a view of the 
front. Architects: Pite, Son & Fairweather 
General contractors : Greenaway & Son, Ltd. 


* * » * 


The Medway Fire Station, Watling Street, 
Chatham, is nearing completion and will re- 
place the existing fire station situated in the 
archways beneath Chatham High Street. The 
Watling Street site was the only area of land in 
that district which satisfied the requirements of 
the Fire Brigade. A future Ambulance Station 
is provided for on the same site and houses for 
firemen on back land nearby are illustrated on 
page 681. Architects: County Architect’s De- 
partment. Sydney H. Loweth, County Architect 
General contractors: F. Parham, Ltd 


* * * * 


1. Registration Bureau 2. Patients’ Records 3. Typists 
4. Office. 5. Telephones. 6. Canteen. 7. Consulting rooms 
8%. Examination Room. 9. Undress. 10. Welfare. 11. Dispensary 
12. Fitting Room, 13, Plaster Room. 14. Scrub-up. 15. Minor 
lheatre 16. Sterilizing. 17. Dirty Wash. 18. Recovers 19 
Minor Dressings. 20. Dark Room. 21. Store 22. Cleaner 
23. Medical Typists. 24. Sister. 25. Pram Shelter. 26. Dental 
Waiting Room 27. Dental Room 28. X-Ray 29. Rinsing 
Room, 30. Dental Recovery. 31. Dental: Workshop. 32. Medical 
Staff Room. 33. Staff Room 
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MOTEL NEAR LYMPNE BUS GARAGE, CANTERB 


HE second motel in the \ 
almost completed a few mil 
Folkestone at the Royal Oak Hotel 
Lympne Airport. Each unit, of 
there are three basic types, can tak 
six beds and has a lock-up gar 
Architect: Louis Erdi 


At Faversham a larg 
with houses for personne 
few years alter the war 
Packers, Ltd Architect 
Leicester & Partner 

Two large post-war jobs completed 
a well-known local architect, H. Camp! 
Ashenden, at Canterbury are a gara 
East Kent Road Car Co., Ltd 
warehouse for Swoffer & Co., Ltd 


PACKING STATION, FAVERSHAM More recently a small office 

has been completed at Sandwich f 
firm of tmber merchants, with princi 
offices overlooking the River Stou Phe 
simple exterior is finished in multi 
coloured Dorking bricks with some strij 
boarding in oak and Kentish Rag side 
walls to entrance hall. Architect: L. R 
Barlow General contractor cs. 
Denne & Son, Ltd 

A new warehouse was completed at 
Aylesford Estate, Maidstone, last year, 
designed by Llewellyn Smith & Waters 
architects. The building was erected for 
SP.D.. Li, by CAS Industrial 
Developments), Ltd., the general con 
tractors being the latter’s associated 
pany, C.A.S. (Contracts), Ltd 

On the outskirts of Canterbury 
East, not far from St. Stephen’s 
the new abattoir illustrated at the bottom 
of page 691 has recently been completed 
by Ministry of Works architects 
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Canterbury 


Cathedral Precincts 





N the precinct of Canter 
{ Cathedral a new library is ul 
construction for the Dean 
Chapter. Architects: Denman and 
Son General contractors: G. H 
Denne and Son, Ltd. The materia 
stone and flint 1ave beer ire 
fully chosen to harmonize with ad 
joining work 
Close by the new library 1 ’ 
completed War Memorial building 
for Kings School by the same archi 
tect and general contractor. It 
joins and is built over the 
Larder Gate 
Inside the Cathedral 
ind Son are architects 
altars: a memorial altar to the 
CATHEDRAL PRECINCTS LIBRARY Archbishop I ing ind another in 
Michaels Chapel (the Warrio1 
Chapel 
KINGS SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL, LARDER GATE ‘ 
[The Marlow Civic 
Canterbury, was opened 
1951, and consists of the 
of an old cinema with the 
of a new stage block It 
700 persons 
The theatre 
garet’s Street and is adjacent 
proposed new relief road thr 
the city and when replanning 
posals develop, the theatre wil! 
a corner site 
he auditorium of the old 
was rectangular in plan with 
balcony A new foyer had been 
formed by the previous owners and 
the two floors over let out 


inema 


i iarye 


aS ofh 


or used as staff accommodation 
brick and timber elevation to 
Margaret’s Street was part of 
early scheme 

The ¢ Orpor ation decic 
on a stage and dre 
of suitable size 
requirement 
25tt with a 24ft 
opening 


ing 


side 1s a paintshop and scene 
At the other side is a wardrobs 


and _star’s 
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College 


Buildings 


WITHERSDANE HALL OF RESIDENCE, 
WYE COLLEGE 


Withersdane Hall of Residence, Wye College, erected for women 
students of the Agricultural College, was the first hall of residence to 
be erected after the war. The A. & B.N. published articles on the first 
and second stages of development in issue February 3, 1950, and on 
the third stage in issue February 23, 1951. The architects were 
Richard Sheppard and Partners. 

The top view shows the entrance hall at the end of stage 2 and below 
is a view of the West front which faces on to the drive. General con- 
tractors: G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd. 


f° ep rer 


MARLOWE THEATRE 
CANTERBURY 


general lavatory accommodation 
Provision is also made for property 
storage, stage manager’s office and 
quick change space. 

At first floor level are two stars’ 
dressing rooms and a chorus room 
with female lavatory accommoda 
tion. The electrician perch is also 
at this level projecting into the 
wings 

Second floor level has two more 
stars’ dressing rooms and another! 
chorus room with male lavatory 
accommodation. At this level ther¢ 
is a fly gallery to the stage 

Architects L. Hugh Wilson 
City Architect; deputy, (¢ W 
Gummer. 

General contractors: Operative 
Builders and Decorators, Ltd 
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F yecenge of shop premises and residence 
were destroyed in Burgate during one of 
the Baedeker raids on Canterbury. The bomb- 
damaged area has been replaced with six shops 
and eight flats approached by separate entrances 
from an approach road at the rear. The bui 
ing—Burgate House—has been designe 
harmonize with the Cathedral Close 

joining buildings in Burgate. Architec 

man & Son. General contractors 

Wiltshire & Co., Ltd. 

Central area redevelopment in St. George 
Street includes nine shops for the Ravenseft 
Properties, Ltd., architects, Ardin & Robins, 
illustrated at the top of this page. Opposite the 
Ravenseft properties are F. W. Woolworth, 
Ltd., by their staff architect, and a Dolci 
store by Ellis E. Somake, staff architect to 
Upsons, Ltd. Other buildings in course of 
erection include a Pearl Assurance Co. build 
ing, architects Ernest Bates and W. G. Sinning; 
Messrs. Barretts (Canterbury), Ltd., architect 
H. Anderson; and Kent County Newspapers 
Ltd., architect H. Campbell Ashenden, who 
designed Crippen’s shop at the foot of this 
page. 

The new Dolcis store has been rebuilt on the 
same site as the original Dolcis shop which 
suffered a direct bomb hit. The new three- 
storey building has shops on the ground floor 
and offices above. 

The elevation facing Iron Bar Lane is shown 
in the picture and expresses frankly the entranc« 
and staircase to the upper floor offices. The 
panels contained within the precast Portland 
stone surround to this elevation are ribbed 
Mount Sorrel granite precast stone, and the 
screen wall to the ground floor rs of knapped 
flint echoing the colour and texture of St 
George’s Tower farther up the street. General 
contractor : G. H. Denne & Son, Ltd 
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Continued from page 679} 

partially occupied, and it is expected that the whole, 
occupying some 600 workers, will be complete in two or 
three weeks. 

Another successful arrangement has been made with the 
Emco Brass Manufacturing Company, Limited, who have 
leased about three acres for a brass foundry and machine 
shops for valves and special requirements for the oil 
industry, and their building is now in progress. 

A further four acres for the employment of some 300 
workers is at present under negotiation, and it is hoped 
will soon be concluded, and only about 3.8 acres now 
remain for disposal. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that while the start was 
perhaps disappointingly slow, the scheme is now well 
under way, and it is hoped that the turnover of wages in 
the district, which, when the estate is fully developed, may 
be well over half a million pounds a year, will be beneficial 
to the established traders in the town. Perhaps more 


truly important is the hope that young people can enter 


FACTORY 
NEAR MARGATE 


N the Ramsgate-Margate Road 
a new factory nears completion 
for the Klinger Manufacturing 
Company on one of the sites on the 
Margate Industrial Estate referred 
to in the article above. Here the 
well-known Klingsill Nylon Hosiery 
and children’s socks will be pro- 
duced. The Architect for the scheme 
is Harald Weinreich and the General 
Contractor is Rice & Son, Ltd. 
The top picture shows the first 
stage of the factory nearly completed 
and below is a perspective view of 
the whole scheme. The dark end 
wall is faced with cherry red glazed 
tiles with a white joint. The photo- 
graph was taken without previous 
knowledge of the perspective draw- 
ing and it is interesting to note the 
similarity of viewpoint and quality 
of tone value obtained in the two 
pictures. 
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steady employment in skilled or semi-skilled occupations, 
and that, as the Town Clerk said in discussion of this 
project, we do not in the future “produce our young 
people for export.” 

In addition to the Council’s industrial estate, two smaller 
clothing factories have become established since the war 
in existing premises, and a third is expected to start shortly, 
and, in fact, is at present recruiting labour. 

It will be noted that these industries do, in fact, comply 
with proposition 5 above, and it would seem that such 
industries need not feel themselves confined to the tradi- 
tional centres for various trades. 

With regard to proposition 4, the labour situation has 
been amply proved: by the steady recruitment to the new 
industries and the wastage to seasonal occupations, which 
the pessimists foretold would ruin industrial prospects in 
the area, has been practically negligible. The quality of 
the labour recruited has also been very satisfactory, and 
has readily responded to training. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ ONFERENCE 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT—The Work of the Ministry of Education 
By S. A. W. 


JONUNSON 


N his inaugural address last year the President of the R.I.B.A. 

referred to architecture as a service. It is pertinent to ask 
what kind of service the architect has rendered in the last 
six difficult and exciting years. The school building programme 
is a particularly good vehicle to use for this review, because 
unlike other types of building such as housing or industrial 
buildings, schools have been almost the exclusive responsibility 
of the architect. 

The extent of the programme is approximately £40,000,000 
a year. And that programme has got to be carried out in time 
to house the growing child population. With very few excep- 
tions all children have so far been provided with a seat. This 
has meant building over 1,500 schools—a much greater effort 
than in any previous period of equivalent length. 

Monetarily, perhaps 1949 was the critical year because the 
economic crises of that autumn produced a challenging situation. 
The choice had to be made between fewer schools at the same 
price, the same number but of poorer quality or the same 
number and the same quality at a . ower price. The profession 
accepted the challenge and with the whole-hearted co-operation 
of their educational clients they launched a carefully considered 
attack on costs. That attack has been continuously maintained 
against a rising tide of prices of both labour and materials. 
Its first phase comprised the reduction of the total area of 
che building without reducing teaching area—in fact the area 
devoted to teaching has in many cases increased. ‘The second 
phase is directed towards the simplification of techniques and 
components from lavatory basins to boiler houses. It must be 
made clear that the aim of the Ministry has not been just 
cheapness—it has been rather to encourage architects to strive 
after the right balance between quality and economy. 

The results of their work are surprising. In 1949 secondary 
schools had an average area per place of 111 sq ft and a cost 
per place of over £320, which at current prices would be 
equivalent to over £450. Now the corresponding figures are 
75 sq ft and £240 a place, and the quality of building is being 

maintained. 

The average costs, in real terms, for primary and secondary 
schools are 45 per cent cheaper than they were in 1949. To 
put this another way, each school place now takes little more 
than half the labour and materials that it did in 1949. Further- 
more, schools are slightly more economical than they were 
before the war. 

While these figures are somewhat sensational they do not 
conceal any black magic. ‘They have been attained by deliberate 
re-thinking of most of the familiar problems and by hard work. 
In both of these activities the architect has been immensely 
helped by working more closely than usual with a client who 
has made notable contributions to the better arrangement of 
space and who now gladly accepts the adventure of using new 
buildings whose planning is fundamentally different from those 
of 1939. 

It is the work of local education authorities through their 
ublic and private architects which has produced these figures, 
ut the Minisiry of Education has inevitably had to take a part 

in the early stage of the production line. Mr. Aslin and Mr. 
Loweth in their papers describe how the work is being done 
by local education authorities, so it might be useful if I tried 
to summarize the role of that part of the Ministry of Education 
which is responsible for building. 

In 1949 it became evident that the solution of many of our 
problems which were labelled “ building” lay somewhere be- 
tween administration, education and technics, and that they 
would yield far more readily to a combined attack by these 
three skills than by a series of separate attacks. The Ministry, 
therefore, amalgamated its administrative and technical branches 
responsible for building. 

Phe hybrid, called Architects’ and Building Branch, with its 
prime motive of shared responsibility, is a unique unit of central 
government. It is run jointly by a senior administrator and 
an architect and has senior educators working permanently 
with it. Its functions may be summarized under three 
headings : — 


Economic planning which is concerned with the educational 
bid for a share of the country’s capital investment and the 
preparation and control, in conjunction with other branches 
and local education authorities, of the annual building pro- 
gramme. Among the instruments are statistics of educational 
building progress, speed of building and costs. 


MARSHALL, 


A.R.ILB.A. Chief Architect to the Ministry 


It was realized that architects could give very much better 
service if they knew as far ahead as possible 
they had to build and when they were expected to build them 
In consequence, a system of annual programming was intro 
duced in 1949. This gives one to two years’ notice to local 
authorities of their whole annual programme, and two to three 
years’ notice of half their next programme. The new approach 
has enabled the Ministry to make a clear statement before the 
architect starts work of all the rules governing school building 
These cover the Building Regulations (which have been largely 
re-written in terms of principle), the amount of money he will 
be allowed to expend on any given project, and the amount 
of rationed materials 


buildings 


} t 
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Territorial work. This comprises teams of architects and 
administrators who deal with local education authorities’ build 
ing programmes and their schemes, the settling of hedules 
of accommodation, the discussion of schemes in their embryoni C 
stage, and the detailed administration of timber, steel, and 
monetary allocations; and finally, liaison with the Ministry of 
Works Regional Offices in order to obtain starting dates 

It has been the aim of the Ministry to try to abolish the 
unrewarding and unprofitable task of scrutinizing the details 
of other architects’ work and instead to concentrate on the 
more creative spheres of research into educational needs and 
their technical implications. It was logical, therefore, 
the compulsory submission of sketch designs and so to free 
our architects to engage in discussions at the embryonic stage 
of design. These discussions tend to be more constructive 
because they now take place at the wish of the local education 
authority and not under the compulsion of the Ministr 

The duty of architects engaged on territorial work (it is so 
named because it is organized on a territorial basis) is to « 
new ideas on school — jing that may have originated in the 
field of local authority building or in the Development 
and to collect worth-while information during the course of t 
visits and discussions 


to abdolisn 


irculate 


Group 


Development as we see it consists in the first 
ing to meet educational needs, either in le 
proving facilities through a better use of space 
is the development of building techniques, of servic 
furniture, etc. An essential basis for both of these 
ning and cost analysis, to which I will return late: 

Experience showed that schools were taking too long to build 
Primary schools averaged over two years and secondary schools 
three years. In many areas where large numbers of hool 
were required there was and still is an acute shortage of site 
labour—particularly of bricklayers ind of plasterers 

The choice of labour-saving techniques available to authoritie 
who wished to adopt them was, however, very limited; the 
productive capacity of the manufacturers who were 
terested in this work was small in 
demand. The Ministry, therefore, 
productive capacity and a wider 
made available, especially to meet the growing need for 
secondary schools which would arise in 1953 and _ atter 
Authorities are free to choose any method of construct ; the 
Ministry’s role is confined to encouraging the producti 
systems which can be profitably used where site labour or 
traditional materials are scarce 

Earlier, of course, the initiative had been taken | 
local education authorities on their own. Hertfordshire 
ticular had a new technique of construction 
builder’s site labour requirements. Very few 
ever, have had the time and manpower 
ment work, so the Ministry of Education decided to collaborate 
with local education authorities and with manufacturers in the 
design of four systems of construction 

The objective of each of these devel 
same; namely, to devise a labour-savins 
which should be comparable in cost 
of building of similar quality, and 
three- or four-storey building. A 
liberately chosen so that production 
from very different source 

In each case a school is being used 
ment, and it is governed by the same 
cost and procedure as any other job 
taken jointly with the Berks} 


already in 
relation to the potential 
concluded that additional 
range of choice ought to be 
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Hill’s of West Bromwich, has just been completed at Woking- 
ham. This comprises a multi-storey 3ft 4in module version 
of the system originally developed by Hertfordshire 

The second, with a cold-rolled steel frame and stone-faced 
concrete and asbestos cladding, is being developed in conjunc- 
tion with the Derbyshire County Architect’s Department and 
Messrs. Brockhouse Engineering Company, Limited This 
system is also on a 3ft 4in module 

Aluminium is the basic material for the third system, which 
is being developed by the City Architect’s Department, Coventry, 
Messrs. Sheppard and Partners, the Bristol Aircraft Com- 
pany and ourselves. The module here is 4ft 

Finally, we have embarked on a technique whose frame is 
wholly made up of precast, post-tensioned, reinforced concrete 
units. It embraces four-storey construction, is on a 3ft 4in 
module and is being carried out in association with the Borough 
of Worthing, the County Architect of West Sussex, Messrs. 
Gilbert Ash and Pre-Stressed Concrete, Limited Each 
of the projects described represents in its Own Way an experiment 
in school planning which is quite as important as its technical 
aspects 

Besides structural development, the projects have also in- 
cluded work on daylighting, lighting and heating installations, 
on lighting and sanitary fittings, ceilings and floor finishes, colour 
and so on. Continuous and invaluable inspiration in every 
aspect of this work has been provided by the Building Research 
Station, whose contribution cannot be too highly praised. 

The Wokingham project has been described in detail in 
Building Bulletin No. 8, and similar Bulletins on the other 
projects will, I hope, follow. 

In each case a local authority is paying the price and 
the usual professional fees of a normal school The manu- 
facturers incur the cost of developing their components and 
have all agreed to sell their components to subsequent local 
authority purchasers at the same price 
cost of 


subject to changes in 
labour and materials) as they are charging for the 
development projects. Thus on the completion of a project, 
or even before, all the successful items developed and tried in 
it will be in production and on the market at a known price, 
extending the range of choice for local authorities 

In order to produce entirely new components, quickly and at 
a reasonable price it has been necessary for quantity surveyors 
to develop a costing technique which enal 
control the cost of his article as he proceed his technique 
has been described in Bulletin No. 4 and sufficient to say 
here that we could not attempt development on any appreciable 
scale without it. 

All the indications are that if we are to continue to get higher- 
quality buildings, quickly and at a price th ition can afford, 
very much more development will have to be done. Almost 
everything we handle, from bath taps and basins through paints 
to whole systems of construction, is capable of really striking 
improvements in this direction 
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M* task is to review the changes in planning, 
design in school buildings since the war. As you all know, 
these have been considerable, indeed revolutionary, when applied, 


is they have been, in only one field of building. More important 
for architecture, the methods now being developed for assessing 
the educational problem and the experimental techniques in 
executing it have laid the foundations for a new approach to 
building for a democracy. I believe this approach, when applied 
to other fields, may prove to be one of the most important develop- 
ments in architecture. Certainly it is the only instance I can 
call to mind of a long-term, comprehensive study of all aspects of 

design problem. This empiri pproach has 
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The architect’s contribution here is not confined to stream- 
lining a manufacturer's existing product, but is that of a man 
who finds out the user’s real need, and who by tradition and 
training is the only designer concerned with the whole building 
and therefore with the design and price of every component 
used in building. As such he can make a unique contribution 
if he is jointly responsible with the manufacturer for the design 
of industrial building products. Very few architects are engaged 
on this type of work and yet there is ample evidence to show 
that it cannot be wholly successful without their contribution. 

It is intended to limit the amount of development work which 
we undertake by the present size of our branch, but even if it 
were physically possible it would be undesirable to concentrate 
too much of this work in one organization, Local authorities 
with their large programmes—and therefore with considerable 
potential orders—provide another field in which development 
can be effectively undertaken, but too few of them have so 
far been able to spare their best architects to work exclusively 
on this type of work. The private architect can make a notable 
contribution; for example, Richard Sheppard and Geoffrey 
Robson in aluminium techniques and S. Morrison in timber. 
But if more work of this kind is essential, as I believe it to be, 
it is worth examining the architect’s terms of reference for this 
new role. 

In its present form our code of professional conduct allows 
an architect to be employed by an industrial firm but forbids 
him to be a member of that firm. Where he is engaged in this 
way he usually finds that it is almost impossible for him to 
attain sufficient authority to be jointly responsible for the product 
he helps to design. Design cannot be relegated to a subsidiary 
role in any successful industrial firm. Design and policy are 
inseparable. In his present capacity the private architect's 
advice is sometimes taken but often ignored on grounds of 
policy or “sales.” The result is seldom effective. If he is to 
play his proper role he must be allowed to be a true partner 
at policy level and this implies a far closer relationship with 
industry than is attainable by the private architect to-day. 

If it is true that the building industry is technically 50 years 
out of date, then we must pass through a period of rapid and 
exciting change sooner or iater. I believe that we have already 
embarked on the beginning of this transitional period. Unless 
the architect is in a position to take and hold the initiative 
throughout the field of design he is likely to find himself more 
and more unhappily placed. He will be unhappy not only 
because he will be forced to use techniques and components 
designed by other people—this does not matter from a national 
point of view—but because the tools of his trade will be 
indifferently designed. 

It would be ironical indeed if we owed this state of affairs 
to the inhibitions of a code of professional conduct which denies 
half the profession an opportunity of taking a leading role in 
perhaps the most thrilling opportunity of regaining for our 
country the architectural position she held in the 18th century 


SCHOOL 
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DESIGN 


the design of school buildings, and this is the most significant 
difference between the pre-war and post-war periods 


The Pre-Butler Era. I think it is true to say that the design 
of schools was dominated by what might be called architectural 
considerations. The architectural features visually, and archi- 
tectural principles technically, dictated the design. Both of 
these are abstractions derived from the study of irrelevant prob- 
lems arising out of the interest the early Renaissance men 
took in perspective. They have no particular relation to school 
building. Thus circulation, the arrangement of corridors by 
which the teaching spaces were linked, was most carefully con- 
sidered and the intersection of these received a visual accent. 
Where the two main traffic routes intersected was the tower, 
while the entrance hall received a special and often arbitrary 
architectural treatment. I say arbitrary because the occupants 
of the building, you will recall, entered and left through the 
lavatories 

There was one aspect here which is worth considering today. 
Such a school often had very definite individuality and character 
The connoisseur of cinema construction can always tell an Odeon 
from a Gaumont; in the same way we knew when we were in 
Kent or Sussex. I doubt if we should know Hertfordshire from 
Derbyshire today, and a child moving from one to the other 
would probably see no difference. On the other hand, such 
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schools could easily be mistaken for convents or minor railway 
stations from their appearance, Not the least of an achievement 
since the war has been the development of a building type which 
can be identified as a school and nothing else. 

A great many interesting and able experiments were made in 
this period—more often in building technique than in planning 
—and some really notable schools were erected, particularly in 
West Sussex and Middlesex. Such developments were less 
effective than they might have been because they were autono- 
mous. A single authority, in carrying out its daily business, 
could not carry out detailed research into educational techniques 
and methods, school organization, and so on on which such plans 
must rely if they are to be positive. The architects carrying out 
these experiments realized the difficulty of obtaining evidence 
and information from the educationalists—even if such informa- 
tion was available in a comparative form there was no adequate 
means of disseminating it, as there is now through the Ministry of 
Education’s bulletins. 

The competition for school designs organized by the News 
Chronicle in 1937 was notable in many respects. For the first 
time, perhaps, the design of school buildings was thought suffi- 
ciently interesting to the public to warrant a national newspaper 
sponsoring a competition, For architects it was important in 
focusing attention publicly on the requirements of the children 
and teachers. Most of us who entered it bemused ourselves by 
working at circulation patterns and found out how little we 
actually knew about the activities in the classroom and elsewhere. 
Mr. Denis Clarke Hall won the major award largely by his con- 
ception of the classroom as a teaching space, and foreshadowed 
later developments. But this competition may be taken as illus- 
trating the stage that was reached at this time, and the mere 
diversity of solutions is evidence of our confusion. 


Post-Butler. After the war two factors combined to bring 
about radical changes in school-building programmes. 

First, the Butler Act made the provision of accommodation for 
secondary education compulsory for all educational authorities. 
Before that individual authorities only provided such accommo- 
dation as each thought necessary and there were wide variations 
between one authority and another in the numbers of children 


receiving secondary education. The Act also extended the school 


age and gave additional educational facilities for both youths and 
adults. It also required authorities to produce long-term plans 
for dealing with their problems under the terms of the new Act. 
By creating new types of school—secondary modern, further 
education, comprehensive, and so on—attention was directed to 
educational methods and techniques. 

Secondly, the birth rate had increased dramatically and major 
population movements had occurred, with the consequence that 
large numbers of additional school places were urgently required. 

The effect of this was to revive interest in school design prob- 
lems and particularly in the provision of teaching spaces by 
methods which would not impinge too heavily upon the man- 
power and materials of the building industry. Two committees 
were established and deserve mention: the Wood Committee, 
which was set up under the egis of the Directorate of Post-War 
Building during the war under the chairmanship of Sir Robert 
Wood; and secondly, after the war, a working party on School 
Construction by the Ministry of Education. Both these com- 
mittees considered the problem largely with the object of treating 
teaching space economically in terms of labour and materials, 
and based their recommendations upon the classroom sizes laid 
down by the regulations. The result of this approach is to 
consider school design as a matter of the construction of rect- 
angular spaces of uniform dimensions. It confines school 
development to activity with a series of cells, rather than to 
activity in the whole area of the building. 

Useful space is the enclosed space—enclosed that is, within 
four walls; and unenclosed spaces are wasteful, uneconomical 
and unspecialized. The object of both committees was to reduce 
or eliminate them and in this they succeeded. Circulation areas 
were certainly reduced. 

Both committees had unconsciously in mind a definite type 
of plan and design, and thought of a school building as being 
ideally of one- or at most two-storey construction. In this light 
an attempt was then made (1945-47) to find a series of standard 
dimensions and structural units. Several of the larger authorities, 
facing building programmes of what the papers call “ unparalleled 
magnitude” were extremely reread 4 in the work of these 
committees. Altogether the way was cleared for a coherent 
development in planning and structure. The influence of their 
reports was considerable and some of the buildings they inspired 
are now in use. The principal architectural effect, apart from 
the one I have just mentioned, is that they led to more dis- 
persed plans, to a greater separation of the different parts of a 
school—classrooms, assembly hall, and so on. 

Present Conditions. Three factors operate at present in the 


design of school buildings. é 
(1) Increasing readiness of local authorities to experiment with 
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new methods of construction and material and to consider their 
problems against a long-term background. This is partly due to 
scarcity of orthodox materials and labour and also to the need 
for speed of construction, particularly in new housing areas, 

(2) Experimental attitude towards teaching methods 
organization of space. The demands for increased economy in 
space have stimulated development in this way and forced educa- 
uonalists to consider space in relation to the frequency and dura- 
tion of use as well as to specialist requirements in teaching 
Hence the conception of space for dual and multiple uses and 
the demand for flexibility in plan arrangements and construction 

(3) The experience gained in the design and construction o! 
schools in the immediate post-war period. Most authorities are 
now reaping where they have sown and are beginning to profit 
by their earlier buildings. 

The influence of the Ministry of Education must be mentioned 
for, by exhortation and example, it has kept people thinking hard. 
By the. publication of its bulletins it disseminates information 
and experiment in a comparative and coherent form, never 
achieved by any Ministry controlling building. It is an enor 
mous task and the Ministry has courage and vision. 


School Elements. I intend to proceed from the particular to 
the general and to show, visually as far as possible, how the 
conception of the use of space within the school is changing, and 
is affecting the design of schools. 

(a) Classroom to Teaching Space. The most notable develop- 
ment to which almost everything else is correlated is in the con- 
ception of the classroom. The immediate post-war idea, shown 
in the reports I mentioned earlier, is of a room designed for 
aural instruction only. The blackboard forms the focus of the 
room, with the teacher’s table and cupboards to one side and the 
desks packed in so as to allow a precise minimum area for access 
and no more. Because it is intended primarily for blackboard 
instruction it is well and evenly lit with a combination of side 
lighting from the main wall windows and clerestory. This con- 
cepuon is slowly disappearing. The classroom is no longer 
thought of as being only for blackboard teaching but rather for 
educational activity on the child’s part. The blackboard is 
ceasing to be the focus and the room loses its directional quality 

Other forms of teaching demand different shapes. The light- 
ing, while even, is no longer axial; the room becomes square or 
L-shaped; its form is only limited by structural considerations 
Total enclosure of the space may even be abandoned. All these 
different forms in themselves shape the plan; clerestory or top 
lighting rigidly limits the type of plans, while types of classroom 
which depend on the use of light from two external walls increase 
the perimeter and again dictate certain plan and structural forms 

(b) Assembly Halls and Large Enclosed Spaces. A very 
similar educational attitude is to be found in the evolution of the 
school hall for the same reasons, Miultiplicity and spontaneity 
of use is leading to informality in the arrangement of space. In 
earlier halls the auditorium concept is dominant, with a pros- 
cenium arch, seating formally arranged and with a form giving 
good acoustic properties for stage and audience. It is, in fact, a 
small theatre, intended for assembly, drama and music. 

In the later forms, while this type of use must still continue, 
greater allowance is made for group activities, music and dancing, 
games and entertainments. The hall is consequently being 
modified both in shape—the abandonment of the rectangle with 
one axis longer than the other, in proportion—and by a reduction 
in height. Above all, the auditorium concept is being broken 
down. Where a stage is employed it is regarded rather as giving 
the possibility of dual use simultaneously on two levels 

This brings about alterations in methods of daylighting. The 
upper part or stage must be lit and all parts of the hall require 
good light, preferably at lower levels. Hence the elimination of 
the formal frame of windows and the substitution of compara- 
tively shallow strip lighting. The same occurs in artificial light- 
ing and here the tendency is towards a larger number of fittings 
of low intensity. 

Moreover, the position of the hall in relation to the general 
organization of the school tends to change. When it was regarded 
as a formal meeting-place it could be isolated in some position of 
special importance. When it is in constant informal use it must 
be closely related to the activities of the school. Perhaps we 
shall yet see the plan of the Middlesex School of 1909 revived. 

(c) Dining Spaces. This was a new problem after the war, 
since few schools had included a special space for it. First of all 
it was regarded as another formal enclosure, its size and shape 
based upon the number of children using it and the position of 
the servery hatches. Here economic considerations have some- 
what altered the perspective and the use of so much space for a 
limited period only during the day has forced architects to 
develop it for other purposes. This again has led to a greater 
informality of spatial treatment and to less specialization. It is 
used to give further space to the hall or as additional rooms for 
general purposes. Lighting is less important here and most 
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authorities try to give this space a smaller scale and domestic 
atmosphere, 

(d) Circulation and Entrances. There has been a continuous 
reduction in the amount of what we cali circulation space. In 
the years before the war this sometimes amounted to 35 per cent 
of the total area, while it was commonly 30 per cent and over 
even a few years ago. Various attempts have been made to 
reduce it or to find some other use for so much area. Two 
methods may be observed: (1) Dual purpose. By using one 
side as cloak space or by using it for various forms of educational 
activity such as modelling or practical work 

2) By elimination and the use of teaching spaces for circula- 
tion. This is a reasonable proposal as the educational curriculum 
permits simultaneous movement but cannot be regarded as ideal, 

At present it is possible to reduce this area to about 12-18 per 
cent of the total. These reductions in circulation areas have 
been, I think, successful. They have reduced relative costs and 
have not reduced the efficiency of the school 

Of the two, the use foreshadowed by the Ministry’s own school 
at Wokingham, where some circulation spaces are turned to prac- 
tical purposes, appears to be the most promising. Also worth 
commenting upon is the decline of that traditional feature the 
ceremonial entrance, designed for use by governors and education 
officers, but kept securely locked at all other times. This 
entrance, which was traditionally placed upon the main axis of 
the assembly hall so as to permit the easy entry of sacerdotal 
processions led by the Bishop in his mitre, has almost dis- 
appeared. Instead the entrance, which usually has doors of the 
same scale and type as in the rest of the school, leads directly 
into either the foyer of the hall or into the general circulation of 
the school. Its height and importance in formal terms have 
disappeared. 

e) Trends. Summarizing the tendencies which have appeared 
in recent plans, the following features can be observed :— 

1. Spaces are less specialized in use and tend to be planned 
for more general use or for a greater number of uses. Instances 
of this which I have already noted are assembly halls and general 
teaching spaces which are used, particularly in junior schools, 
for both theoretical and practical teaching. In secondary schools, 
too, this division is less sharply accentuated than before. 

2. Simplification of specialist rooms. ‘This is not much in 
evidence but requires serious considerations. Since the war the 
demands made by specialist subjects upon space—for equipment 
and storage—have increased and ought to be diminished, If 
girls are to be taught to cook—evidently necessary since their 
mothers can’t—it is held that every type of cooker should be 
provided. 

3. Reduction in overall areas of schools. Sufficient informa- 
tion has been given by Mr. Marshall on this subject. I would 
only like to make one comment upon his remarks. The overall 
area required for educational purposes in relation to the number 
of children in the school is now all that is defined by the 
Ministry. This leaves the division of the space to the local 
educational authority and gives the architect an infinitely greater 
freedom in planning. With the co-operation of the educationalist 
it should now be possible for him to experiment in terms of con- 
structional technique with the spatial arrangements and for 
further advances in school planning. 

At the same time we must be alert to see that this overall area 
is developed for maximum use. This area, measured in terms of 
space per child, is not large; ingenuity of arrangement which 
offers a lower area per child is often a specious advantage. 

4. I should like also to make a plea for the reduction in size 

of school units. I do not think this need necessarily be achieved 
by smaller schools but by breaking down larger schools, if you 
like, into smaller self-contained groups. In this connection the 
house system developed in public schools and being adopted for 
State ones in comprehensive schools has great possibilities. I 
would like to see this system, by which theoretical teaching 
spaces, dining-rooms and so on are grouped in distinct and 
separate units, extended to all schools of 480 children and over. 
5. A great deal of thought is being given to the arrangement 
and relation of spaces required for specialist teaching. Two 
approaches to the problem can be distinguished, one laying 
emphasis on the technical aspects and the other upon the educa- 
tional, In the first case the aim is to group all the teaching 
spaces requiring special services into one group which is made 
as compact as possible. The laboratories or workshops requiring 
extra gas, water or electricity are grouped and the cost of the 
provision of such services is reduced. In the second approach 
technical and economic considerations are not allowed to dictate 
either the disposition of these spaces in relation to the rest of 
the school or the form and grouping of these spaces. In this way 
workshops for metal or wood may or may not be grouped 
according to the educational pattern. 

6. A further and quite consistent development of what may be 
called the “ technical ” approach to school design can be seen in 
some recent schemes. In these the architect has considered the 
problem primarily for economic space enclosure. This is an 
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extremely interesting and valuable approach; a school is seen as 
a building with definite requirements of lighting, services and of 
fairly rigid space dimensions. This approach certainly would 
seem to lead to a high degree of economy since external perimeter 
walls, floors and roofs, etc., are reduced to a minimum in area 
and length. It may lead logically to spaces exclusively top lit, or 
lit by clerestory as in the American example. It may be contrasted 
with the opposite extreme—the practical rooms at the Ministry 
of Education’s own schoo] at Wokingham where educational re- 
quirements have led to the development of a looser arrangement 
of space. 

Effect upon design. I have dealt with the principal elements 
in a school building which go to make up the plan. But as I 
have already said, a school is not the addition of a number of 
separate units, however excellent in themselves. A _ successful 
school building is one in which all the various spatial elements 
are related to the educational pattern. It is the whole plan, the 
whole design; a modification in the use of the classroom or teach- 
ing space will eventually lead to changes in the whole design. 
For the sake of clarity I have grouped these changes under two 
he lings : (1) Changes in planning technique; 

(2) Changes in formal elements—design. 

1) Changes in Planning Technique. The most notable change 
that has occurred since the war has been a continuous reduction 
in the overall spread of a school. What Professor Sir W. G. 
Holford, in another context, has called the plot ratio has sharply 
diminished. By reducing the extent of the perimeter walling, by 
the concentration of space within a minimum site cover, cost of 
building and services can be diminished. Mr. Clarke Hall has 
shown this dramatically in a diagram he showed recently. 

This concentration has come about by the reduction of areas 
devoted primarily to circulation as well as by the adoption of 
multi-storey buildings—3 and 4 and higher for secondaries, up 
to two for primaries. It has been found possible to achieve this 
concentration by the extended use of clerestory and top lighting 
and, in the case of higher blocks, by lighting from two sides. 

I expect to see these tendencies carried a good deal further 
yet. Concentration of space in recent plans has been achieved 
often without a reduction in the length of perimeter walls. I 
believe that a further reduction in cost and space may yet be 
achieved without the sacrifice of any amenity. 

(2) Formal Elements. I have come at last to what we all 
as architects, wish to achieve; good design for our buildings. 
The changes in technique I have noticed must have a consider- 
able effect upon our attitude to design. It is no use our sitting 
back and thinking that the methods that achieved certain results 
in the past will also be valid if those methods are abandoned and 
others substituted. We do not have the same values and 
qualities at our disposal to-day and we must exploit different 
ones. While a very high level of planning and structural tech- 
nique has been achieved to-day and was to be seen at the 
exhibition held at the Building Centre in February this year, 
the formal design of school buildings has not yet achieved the 
same high level. We have not yet exploited to the full the 
opportunities that are implicit because we do not always clearly 
recognize what these are. 

Let me give a few instances of what I mean. If we are to 
make the fullest use of daylight by means of top lighting and 
clerestories, in order to achieve a greater concentration of space, 
we must abandon our traditional concepts of mass. London 
University, the Cathedral at Canterbury, obtain part of their 
effect by contrasts of mass; the tower of the university rises 
above the predominantly horizontal linear pattern of Blooms- 
bury. The towers of the Cathedral dominate and contrast with 
the not inconsiderable mass of the nave. This is a result which 
it is not possible to achieve if the main element in a school 
building is the glazed clerestory rising above the flat roofs 
surrounding it. Three dimensional ideas on the composition of 
mass will not help. We must learn to exploit the value of line— 
by the delineation of roofs and eaves and pattern by wall and 
glazing treatment. In the example I have chosen for illustra- 
_— m the designer has recognized this and emphasized it by 
colour. 

Georgian precedents—the use of string courses in contrasting 

materials, stone with brick—give us a clue to the solution of 
this problem. 

Another example lies in the elimination of the wall as a 
supporting element. In practically all scheol buildings to-day 
the roof and floor loads are supported on a frame of some sort 
and the wall becomes a weather excluding skin, opaque or 
translucent as required. It is, therefore, useless to seek the 
same effects as were achieved when the interplay of solid and 
void in wall and window could be organized for proportion and 
pattern. Again, what can be achieved is use of line, the super- 
imposition of the patterns inherent in glazing units and their 
expression. The blank window, without scale or interest, will 
achieve nothing. Architects have achieved much when this is 
recognized. In this school* of Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall, 
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the whole interest of the fagade is concentrated on the expres- 
sion of the opening units. 

Another instance also arises out of the wall. The use of 
large-scale prefabricated panels usually means a loss of texture, 
though not necessarily a loss of pattern. No material has yet 
achieved the range or permanence of texture of brick or stone. 
But this can now only be obtained in rare cases and we must 
substitute the use of pattern where slabs are employed or 
embossed pattern in sheets, or where neither of these exist 
emphasis in the use of colour. I believe a part of the revival of 
interest in colour to-day comes from a realization of this fact. 

I have referred already to what might be called the ‘ technical’ 
approach to school design. The effect of a rigid and rigorous 
concentration on such aspects is to eliminate any smaller breaks 
or changes in the design—say from two to one storey—and to 
bring such limitations, even at some loss of convenience, into 
the larger frame of the whole school. Such examples as can 
yet be found of this approach make for a building of great formal 
interest. It is impossible not to admire the logical consistency 
of this approach even though one may doubt if it does not go 
too far in one direction—in giving a mechanistic expression to 
educational design. 


How 
By C. U. 
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C.B.E.. Vice-President 


HE ttle obviously suggests a very prosaic paper, and I would 
state at once that I do not propose to deal with it by a 
catalogue of various happenings in the daily life of an official 
architect. On the other hand, I propose to take the opportunity 
to deal generally with the subject, and to cover as wide a range 
as possible, in the hope that discussion may be stimulated. 


The Beginnings of Official Architects. In later years the 
official architect has come to be accepted as a normal part of 
the profession, but even quite a few years ago he was looked 
upon as something quite peculiar as compared with his brother, 
the private practitioner, who was regarded as the normal and 
established unit. This view, however, was quite erroneous, 
because through the long line of architects, known and unknown, 
since the days of Egypt and Greece, through the Roman 
Empire, the medieval period and the Renaissance, architects 
have obviously been remunerated for their labours in a variety 
of ways—in'some cases by wealthy patrons, and in others by the 
State or Church; and their work has been judged by their con- 
temporaries and by posterity on its merits and as works of art, 
without any regard for the way in which they were paid for 
doing it. 

It is interesting to note that there was a Surveyor or Con- 
troller of the King’s Works as early as Edward I, and the first 
official architect in this country who carried out works on a 
large scale was no less a person than Inigo Jones, who was 
Surveyor to the King from 1615 to 1648. From 1705 to 1718 
the office of the Surveyor was occupied by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and among the names of other distinguished architects 
who held office under the Crown are those of Hawksmoor, Colin 
Campbell, William Kent, Robert Adam, Sir William Chambers, 
Sir James Pennethorne and Sir Robert Smirke. Whatever the 
individual capabilities of the modern official architect may be, 
he can at least claim the distinction of following a company of 
very eminent members of the profession. 

At the beginning of this century the official architect was 
looked upon as something new and rather peculiar because we 
were entering a new phase of development, and the official 
architect is the product of the changing time which has been so 
evident in the last fifty years. In the 19th century, so strongly 
marked by individualism in trade and every other enterprise, he 
would have been an impossible anachronism. At the present 
time, in a world of Government control and social service, of 
municipal enterprise and great industrial combines, the official 
architect has grown naturally out of this shape of controlled 
undertakings, so different from the individualistic world of the 
19th century. 


Development of Local Authority Work in the Last Fifty 
Years. At the beginning of the century there were very few 
local authorities who employed architects in their service at a 
salary. The reason for this was, of course, that the field of 
operations of a county or borough was very limited, and a very 
high proportion of building was undertaken by private enter- 
prise, which naturally looked to the practising architect as its 
adviser. Since the end of the first great war, however, more 
and more work has become the responsibility of national and 
local government. This trend started with the municipal 
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This is an extremely important aspect—one which is bound 
to be of vital importance to us to-day, forced as we are, by 
economic circumstances to increases in costs or reduced areas 
It is one I think the Conference should consider 


Conclusion. The development of the school building pro 
gramme since the war makes a very interesting study in archi 
tectural evolution in terms of social change. It is true that the 
scale is small and the perspective short, but I think it will be 
admitted that a comparatively small social change has already 
produced architectural consequences of some importanc« A 
new pattern of education (the social change) has a direct effect 
upon the use of space in school buildings, and this has affected 
the spatial considerations and the plan; in their turn, change 
in plan have been achieved by the_exploitation of constructional 
techniques. The full expression of these technical changes 
leading us to rethink our ideas and concepts of design 

School design is probably the most vital and experimental 
field in architecture to-day. The empiric approach, engendered 
by the Ministry, has percolated through to us all and I think the 
results being obtained will rank with those of any country I 
believe in school building we already lead the world 
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housing of 1919, and having set up architectural department 
local authorities naturally employed their architects to carry 
out other work such as municipal offices, markets, baths, bus 
stations, and indeed every kind of building for all the enter 
prises for which local authorities became responsible 

This burden of work placed on local authorities reached a 
peak with the 1944 Education Act. The buildings necessary to 
satisfy this measure are costing about £53,000,000 a year, so 
that with the limitation of expenditure on private enterprise 
and the large sums being spent by the central government on 
defence, the local governments throughout the country are now 
spending a very high proportion of the total expenditure on 
building. In other words, the whole pattern has changed and 
completely reversed since 1914, and we shall examine later how 
this change is likely to affect the whole profession 


Control of Expenditure. It is sometimes thought that because 
the official architect deals with public money he is likely to be 
much more extravagant than the private architect dealing with 
a personal client. This idea, however, is quite erroneous. The 
capital amount for any project is approved by the local authority 
which is to spend it, and furthermore, the same approval must 
be forthcoming from the Government department which is 
sponsoring the project and providing some proportion of the 
cost. The capital cost of the project having been approved by 
both these authorities, the architect cannot spend any more than 
this figure without a precise approval. While the work is in 
progress he is subject to the scrutiny of one of his colleagues, 
the local government accountant. Final accounts for payment 
are also vetted in the same way, and in due course the whole of 
the accounts are scrutinized by the Government auditor In 
other words, the greatest possible precautions are taken to see 
that public money, whether raised by taxes or local rates, is 
expended as wisely as possible. This method is governed by a 
series of Standing Orders, and a considerable part of the official 
architect’s time is taken up by satisfying these rules, which are 
designed to protect the public which pays 

In recent years there have been many private architects who 
have learned by experience of this form of financial control; the 
reason being that public offices have had such a large programme 
to carry out that it has been necessary to enlist the services of 
private offices in order to cover the demand. In some cases 
work has been entrusted to private practitioners just in the same 
way that it would be handed to them by a private client, but 
in more cases still the work has been handed out and executed 
by way of collaboration between the private architect and the 
official. There appear to be many advantages in this system. In 
the first place, in order to carry out all the programme, many 
official offices would nave to be increased in strength enormously, 
and when the work decreased—as it inevitably will some day- 
we should have the spectacle of assistant architects being dis 
missed, with inevitable distress. The second important con 
sideration is that, with the shortage of normal work for private 
offices, it is difficult to see how they could possibly keep going 
without sharing some of the Government-sponsored work which 
is normally carried out by the official architect; and it will 
undoubtedly be disastrous for the profession, if and when work 
sponsored by private enterprise is available, if there are insuffi- 
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cient competent private architects to carry it out. This collabora- 
tion is, therefore, not only necessary to do the official work now 
required, but it is, in my opinion, essential to keep the whole 
profession on an even keel. 


The Effect on the Profession of Enlarged Public Offices. At 
the beginning of this century the pattern of the profession 
seemed to be rigidly fixed. Most people entered the profession 
through articles in a private office; relatively few bothered to 
take examinations, and the profession was, generally speaking, 
divided into two parts; first, those who had the good fortune 
to belong to a family practice, or had parents with enough 
money to buy a junior partnership; and the others who were 
architects’ assistants and were never qualified except by practice 

The whole pattern is now completely changed. The profes- 
sion is much larger in numbers; all are qualified of necessity, 
and owing to the conditions left by the war greater numbers 
than ever are employed in local government offices, and there is 
conversely less opportunity of starting a private practice. The 
post-war conditions have created large offices in which practi- 
cally every member of the staff is a fully qualified architect, and 
the set-up is quite a different one from that which obtained 
when staff generally were unqualified and content to act as 
assistants to the head or heads of the firm 

This, therefore, in my opinion, suggests an entirely different 
pattern of working. The old method of designing at the top 
and passing the work down the office, so that drawings may be 
done at the direction of the Chief, does not produce the best 
results. This is due to the fact that the qualified architect is not 
fully used to the capacity of which he is capable. The pattern 
to seek, therefore, is one in which the assistant architect is given 
charge of the project from the sketch plan stage. It might be 
said that this method is bound to produce a varied quality of 
work from the office, because naturally the skill of each indivi- 
dual member is a varying factor. On the other hand, the friendly 
rivalry which this method creates stimulates the individuals, and 
causes the general standard of the work in the office to be much 
improved; such standard being inevitably much higher than that 
which can be produced by the pyramidal office 

The group system is one which, in my opinion, produces the 
best results, and is worked in the following manner. Let us 
assume that we have a group of architects of a size necessary 
to carry out a particular programme. One member of the group 
will assume responsibility for the design of the first project, and 
the other members will act as assistants. The second member 
of the group will take on the next project, and all the other 
members, including the first, will assist him in the same way. 
This pattern is repeated until all the members of the group have 
a project for which they are responsible, so that each architect 
in turn is responsible for a scheme with the assistance of all the 
others, and alternatively becomes an assistant himself to the 
other members of the team. 

This method, of course, means that each member of the staff 
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gets an opportunity of acting in his proper capacity as a fully 
qualified architect, and consequently he both deserves, and is 
justified in expecting, higher pay than would formerly have been 
given to an assistant doing hack work. The size of the group 
in which this method can be successful should not be greater 
than 10 members, and another necessity for ease of working 
is that the jobs should be relatively small, say about £50,000 
each, of similar character; it will also be clear that they must be 
continuous. 

Precisely the same method is a little more difficult to work 
with larger projects, such as secondary schools, which will 
average somewhere between £150,000 and £200,000 each, but 
on the other hand this method can be made to work with varied 
projects—that is, varied both in type and size; and much better 
results can be obtained by giving the qualified architect, of what- 
ever age and experience, the opportunity to exercise to the full 
the profession for which he has been trained. 

This matter is one of the greatest importance to the profession, 
because it would obviously be wasteful to train fully qualified 
architects and then never to use them for the work which they 
are capable of performing. 

This also raises the question of remuneration, and it appears 
to be quite clear that the group leader should be paid at a rate 
more in conformity with his ability and responsibility than was 
thought to be proper in the past, when he acted as a hack 
worker to the Chief. 

This problem is, of course, also tied up to the actual cost of 
the architect’s services, as there is obviously a limit to what 
can be paid without the cost of the service to the client, viz., the 
local authority, being higher than a reasonable charge based on 
the R.I.B.A. scales. This brings me to another point, which 
has proved to be a contentious one amongst local authority 
architects, and that is the necessity of keeping cost records; and 
it cannot be too strongly stressed that cost in local government 
means precisely the same as it does in a private office. In other 
words, everything is charged against the office—and everything 
means salaries, rent, lighting, heating, materials, telephones, 
transport, and a charge from the clerk and the accountant for 
the services such departments render to the architect. Costing 
is essential for two reasons. From the employing authority's 
point of view it is necessary to show that the office is being run 
with reasonable economy, and from the chief architect's angle a 
simple costing system is capable of locating various groups in 
the office which are doing less well than others; and steps can, 
therefore, be taken to put the matter right. Otherwise, in a 
large office, it is possible to have groups working uneconomically, 
and this deficiency might go on for years without being located. 

The whole subject of official architecture needs very careful 
consideration, because it is at this moment providing, and will 
continue to provide, a very high proportion of architectural work, 
and it is essential in the interests of architecture and the profes- 
sion as a whole that it should be of the best possible quality. 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN OFFICIAL & PRIVATE ARCHITECTS 


By S. H. LOWETH, Wehss 2 


M Y attention was first directed to the post-war building prob 
lems when, during the war, I was invited by the Ministry of 


Information to write an article on that subject for publication in 


the U.S.A., which was followed afterwards by a request for a 
series of similar articles for a journal in this country 

In considering these problems, a survey was made of all the 
then known factors, helped in no small measure by a knowledge 
of what happened after the 1914-1918 war and of the crises 
between the wars when building programmes were suddenly 
developed and as quickly cut 

From these surveys, the following points emerged 

a) That as no schools, dwelling-houses and commercial build- 
ings (other than those required in connection with the war) had 
been erected since 1940, and the reinstatement of war damage 
would have to be tackled, the Government would be compelled 
to embark upon the biggest building programme in the history 
of the country 

b) That this programme would begin immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities in order to provide work for those return- 
ing from the Services and expand rapidly in the immediate post- 
war years 

c) That for some years there would be a shortage of staff in 
the architectural and allied prefessions to deal with this work 
because : (i) Many of those in the Forces were serving in techni- 
cal units and would, therefore, be amongst the last to be re- 
leased; (ii) Only a limited number of persons 
qualified for these professions during the war 
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(d) That this shortage of staff would mean the development of 
competition for their services between employers, resulting in 
staff continually leaving one job for another, an inflationary 
increase in salaries, difficulties in office organization and conse 
quent delay in carrying out the programme. 

(e) That in the employment of staff, the housing factor would 
play a very important pert. 

(f) That many materials required for building, particularly 
timber and steel, would be scarce and this would force the 
Government to exercise some form of control and rationing. 

In the light of these considerations, a local authority such as 
Kent had to decide whether to expand its Buildings Department 
or to employ firms of private architects to carry out some of 
the work. Bearing in mind that in the years 1931-32 the County 
Council had successfully employed a panel of twelve firms of 
private architects to deal with a large building programme, they 
did not hesitate to adopt the same course in 1945. The 
permanent staff, therefore, remained at approximately its pre- 
war establishment and firms of private architects, consulting 
engineers and quantity surveyors working in collaboration with 
me were employed to deal with any work which the permanent 
staff could not absorb. 

The main advantages of this arrangement are :— 

(1) It is possible to increase instantly the output of work by 
employing as many private firms as may be required so that 
no delay occurs, a particularly important point having regard 
to the post-war practice of Government Departments of award- 
ing a starting date for each project. 
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(2) It produces a greater variety of solutions of similar 
problems and therefore buildings of greater interest. 

(3) It saves time and expense in advertising for and obtaining 
additional permanent or temporary staff. 

(4) It saves the cost of providing additional office accommoda- 
tion, furniture and equipment. 

(5) It would avoid a reduction of permanent staff by the 
authority should there be serious cuts in the building programme, 
but only at the expense of the private architects. The extent 
to which they ate y then be employed would depend upon the 
severity of the cut in the building programme. 

(6) It would take advantage of the “ bonus” or profit-sharing 
system under which a rivate architects run their offices, 
thus shortening the peri tor the production of drawings. 

When the policy of employing private architects instead of the 
inflation of official staffs was advocated to a body of official 
architects, it met with strong criticism by some, in spite of the 
fact that the then President of the R.I.B.A., Sir Lancelot Keay 
(himself an official architect) had strongly supported it. It soon 
became apparent, however, that many of these critics had not 
fully appreciated the magnitude of the task before them and the 
difficulties with which they were confronted owing to post-war 
conditions. Later, many of those who criticized came to realize 
that supplementing the work of the permanent staff by the 
employment of architects in private practice was the best solu- 
tion to the problem of : (a) carrying out a large programme in 
the limited time available; (b) surmounting the difficulty of 
securing technical staff with the qualifications and experience 
required, and (c) preventing the salaries of the whole of the 
permanent staff becoming unduly inflated, and these former 
critics advised their own authorities to adopt the same policy. 

That this policy has been successful in Kent is shown by the 
fact that the Council has been completing on an average one 
new school every three and a half weeks for the last four years. 
It is believed to be the first authority to sign up its hundredth 
new school contract since the war. In addition to this, many 
other new buildings and alterations and additions to existing 
buildings, reinstatement of war damage, etc., have been carried 
out. By employing private architects (in association with its own 
surveying and architectural staff) the County Architect’s Depart- 
ment was able to prepare, within a Sey short space of 
time, a complete record—of plans, sites and technical reports— 
of every school in the county (nearly 900 in all), a work for 
which it was commended by the Ministry of Education. If the 
work had had to be done entirely by the Department’s own 
depleted staff it would have taken much longer. 

e success of this policy has only been achieved with the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the private architects and close 
collaboration with them, both on the administrative and technical 
sides. The organization and method of establishing such 
collaboration is as follows :— 


Administrative 


Co-ordinating Officers. To correlate the work of private 
architects to ensure that they are all working to similar standards, 
senior officers of the County Architect’s Department have been 
appointed as co-ordinating officers under the following heads :— 

1) Architectural (a) schools, (b) other county buildings. (2) 
Sites. (3) Engineering. Administrative. These senior 
officers also co-ordinate the work of the private architects with 
that undertaken by firms of consulting engineers and quantity 
surveyors employed by the Council. There is, in fact, a com- 

lete organization to deal expeditiously with all “outside 
hel ers” and any mistakes or omissions which may be made 
with any one firm are speedily corrected with all the rest. 


Duties of Private Architects. ‘The private architects are not 
required to undertake the whole of the duties normally performed 
by private architects. Table A shows, in summarized form, the 
work the private architects have generally to undertake vis-a-vis 
the R.LB.A. 

Private architects are not required to attend at either Council 
or Committee meetings. These are attended by either the 
County Architect, his deputy and/or his senior assistants who 
are answerable for the scheme. Private architects are, how- 
ever, requested on occasions to attend staff meetings when 
representatives of other departments are present. 


Guidance of Private Architects. The very greatest care is 
taken at the start in the briefing of the private architect, as 
it is felt that by so doing a good deal of time and effort is 
saved. To this end, the private architect is furnished with 
typed lists of all the accommodation required (at all stages of 
the job) and only on rare occasions are these conditions altered 
during the progress of the job. A record of work either aban- 
doned or deferred, including cost, is kept for reference by the 
Chairman of the County Buildings Committee. 

The County Architect has issued very full notes for the 
guidance of private architects, of which details are given under 
various headings later in this article. Apart from these notes, 
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information circulars are issued periodically to private architects 
giving particulars of Government Departmental memoranda on 
materials for various purposes, substitutes and lists of recom- 
mended proprietary materials of various kinds, together with 
names and addresses of manufacturers. Useful notes are added 
on authorizations for steel and timber and on a great variety 
of points relating to construction, finishings, equipment and 
so on. 

A section of the County Architect’s Department keeps an 
up-to-date map of brickfields and their stocks. Sample brick 
walls have been erected at the head office at Maidstone for 
the benefit of the private architects who may not be familiar 
with the local varieties and sources of supply. A record is 
also kept of new materials, specimens of which are on view 
in the “sample room.” 

Estimate of Cost of Works. The estimated cost of the project 
for which the private architect is employed is prepared by 
him, with the exception of the estimates in respect of electrical 
installation (including cable), heating and hot and cold water 
services, and structural work, which he obtains from the con- 
sulting engineers. Such estimate is then forwarded to the 
County Architect, who computes the incidental expenses, com- 
prising the fees of the private architect, consulting engineers 
and quantity surveyor, the salary of the clerk of works, the 
cost of printing bills of quantities and adds such expenses to 
the figure submitted by the private architect and then informs 
him of the total cost of the works. 


Specification (Building Works). The private architect is 
required to prepare and furnish to the quantity surveyor an 
outline specification giving sufficient particulars of the construc- 
tion of the building, the materials to be used and the schedules 
of doors, windows and general finishings to enable a full specifi- 
cation to be prepared by the quantity surveyor. The quantity 


surveyor submits the draft specification to the private architect 
for his approval or amendment as the case may be. 


TABLE A 


Work as Required by Clause 2(c) of 


Work as Required by the Kent 
the R.1.B.A. Scale : “_ 


County Council 


. Taking the client's instructions. No—dealt with the the 
Architect. 

No—Generally prepared by Buildings 
Department. 


County 
. Preparing site and levels pian, etc. 


. Preparing sketch design. Prepared either by the private archi 


tect or the Buildings Department 


. Making approximate estimate of cost 
by cubic measurement or otherwise 


. Preparing drawings and specifications (a) Preparing working drawings, 
for the purpose of obtaining tenders 
(b) The specification for the building 
works is prepared by the quantity 
surveyor, but to enable him to do 
so, the private architect is re 
quired to furnish him with brief 
notes regarding the construction 
of the building and the materials 
to be used, together with schedules 
of doors, windows and general 
finishings 


Preparing the technical portion of 
specifications in connection with 
prime cost items and provisional 
sums. 


. Advising on tenders and preparation No. Dealt with by County Architect. 
of contract. 

- Selecting and instructing consultants No. Dealt with by County Architect. 
(if any). 


. Furnishing to the contractor two copies 


of the contract drawings and specifica- 
tion and such further details as are 
necessary for the proper carrying out 
of the works. 


. General supervision. 


Yes, but it should be noted that che 
specification does not form part of 
the contract. 


Yes. 


. Issuing certificates for payments, No. Certificates are issued by the 
County Architect on the recom- 
mendation of the quantity surveyor. 

. Passing and certifying accounts. No. The variation account is prepared 
by the quantity surveyor and it is 
certified by the County Architect 


Quotations from Specialist Firms. The private architect is 
required to prepare the technical portion of specifications for 
specialist works, materials or goods for which prime costs or 
provisional sums will be inserted in the bills of quantities. He 
is supplied with copies of the Council’s Standard Forms of 
Tender and General Conditions and Preliminaries applicable to 
(a) specialist sub-contractors and (b) specialist suppliers 
Competitive quotations are obtained by the private architect 
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A Window in Kensington 


BY EDWIN LA DELL 


There are also in Kensington many modern blocks of flats, offices, and other 
buildings, in which Crittall Windows have more than outweighed regret for the 


charm of the old by what they have brought in efficiency and comfort to the new 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


BRAINTREE, ESSEX, TEI BRAINTREE 106 AND 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1, TEL: 
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HOLBORN 6612 
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from not less than three specialist firms, selected when possible 
from the Council’s approved list of specialist sub-contractors, 
a copy of which is supplied to the private architect: He 
examines the quotations obtained and submits them to the 
County Architect with a report thereon. The County Architect 
then gives approval or otherwise to the inclusion of a prime 
cost or provisional sum in the bills of quantities based upon 
the amount of the quotation recommended. 


Consulting Engineers. The Kent County Council have 
entered into contracts with consulting engineers in connection 
with heating, ventilating, domestic, mechanical, electrical and 
structural engineering works, thus forming a panel of con- 
sultants. A copy of the letter of appointment which the County 
Architect sends to the consulting engineer (for each job for 
which he is employed) is sent to the private architect at an 
early stage, so that he knows who the consulting engineer is 
and what he has been instructed to do. 

Under the terms of his contract with the Council, the con- 
sulting engineer is responsible for the design, supervision and 
proper execution of the engineering works for which he is 
employed. The private architect is required to supply to the 
consulting engineer such drawings and information as he may 
require to enable him to advise the Council in relation to 
engineering works. There must, therefore, be proper collabora- 
tion between the private architect and the consulting engineer 
on technical matters affecting the work for which they are each 
responsible. There should be an interchange between the 
County Architect and the private architect of copies of any 
communications which they respectively send to the consulting 
engineer. 


Quantity Surveyors. The Kent County Council entered into 
contracts with and formed a panel of quantity surveyors. A 
copy of a letter which the County Architect sends to the quantity 
surveyor instructing him to take out and prepare bills of 
quantities and to prepare the specification is sent to the private 
architect at an early stage of the job. 
A copy of the following documents which have to be supplied 
to the quantity surveyor in respect of each job is sent to the 
private architect for completion or amendment, as may be 
appropriate in relation to the works to be executed :— 
(i) Form and Conditions of Tender and form and Conditions 
of Contract. 

(ii) Standard General Conditions and Preliminaries to be 
inserted in Bill No. 1 of the quantities. 

(iii) Standard clauses to be inserted in the general summary 
of the bills. 

The letter of instruction sent to the quantity surveyor informs 
him that he will be furnished with the following documents 
by the private architect: (a) working drawings; (b) an outline 
specification; (c) a copy of each of the quotations in respect 
of which prime cost or provisional sums are to be inserted in 
the bills, together with a copy of the specification and drawings 
(if any) upon which such quotations were based. 


Building Contracts. The building contract is entered into 
by the County Council and for this purpose the private architect 
supplies to the County Architect two sets of eighth-scale work- 
ing drawings, including the site plan. As soon as, in the opinion 
of the private architect, the whole of the works are completed 
or any part or section of the works is both completed and 
taken into use, he notifies the County Architect of the date 
thereof. The County Architect then issues a certificate of 
completion or partial completion to the contractcr. 


Variations of the Building Contract. The private architect 
has no authority to issue variation orders. He informs the 
County Architect of any variation in the works which in his 
opinion are necessary or desirable and then submits particulars 
on a draft variation order. The estimated cost of such varia- 
tions is shown on the draft order. If the County Architect 
approves such variations he issues a variation order to the 
contractor. Particular importance is attached to these orders 
and to make sure that all concerned receive a copy the orders 
are printed in booklet form (five sheets) for the contractor, 
quantity surveyor or consulting engineer, private architect, head 
of architectural section and office file copy. The office copy 
shows the financial position. Only variation orders on these 
forms are acknowledged and paid for and they must appear 
in the variation account in numerical order. Complete financial 
control is thus obtained over every job 


Clerks of Works. A copy of the letter written by the County 
Architect appointing the clerk of works, together with a copy 
of the instructions issued to him with such letter, is sent to 
the private architect. The clerk of works is under the control 
of the County Architect but works in collaboration with the 
private architect. At the end of each week the clerk of works 
submits a report in standard form to the private architect, who 
takes such action thereon as may be appropriate and forwards 
the repert to the County Architect 


Technical 


Documents to be Furnished with Instructions to Private 
Architects to Prepare Schemes. When he is given instructions 
to prepare the scheme the private architect is furnished with 
the following information when applicable : — 

(a) An extract from the ordnance survey showing the site, 
together with levels, services, etc., with an indication of the 
suggested siting of the buildings. 

(b) A detailed schedule of the accommodation required (at 
all stages). 

(c) A chart showing “target” dates to be aimed at. 

(d) A schedule of cooking equipment, etc., which will be 
installed. 


Trial Holes. When necessary, arrangements are made by 
the private architect with the County Architect for a builder 
to dig and protect with fencing the number of trial holes which 
the private architect considers to be necessary. Private archi- 
tects are required to submit to the County Architect a technical 
report and dimension diagram on the nature of the soil and 
— and the levels of water (if any) disclosed by the trial 

oles. 


Stages of Preparation of Schemes. ‘The first stage is the 
preparation of single line sketch plans to 1/500th or 1/16th in 
scales as a basis for discussion with the head of the Department 
concerned. A very brief report is required describing the plan- 
ning of the building in relation to site or other problems, with 
an indication of the type of construction to be adopted, to 
be submitted with the plans. This is accompanied by the usual 
statement in regard to floor areas, cost per place and forecast 
of the cost of the whole scheme. On receiving formal approval 
to sketch plans, working drawings are proceeded with. 

While working drawings are in hand, every opportunity is 
taken for full consultation with the Fire Officers in relation to 
fire precautions necessary and also with officers of the Education 
Committee in regard to layouts of fittings, etc., in specialist 
rooms. 


Planning and Construction of Schoels. The private architects 
are naturally advised to consult the Ministry regulations and 
Bulletins prescribing standards for school premises. In addition 
to. this, full notes on planning of schools (commonly known 
as “the blue book” or “the bible”!) have been prepared in 
an endeavour to convey to the architect and engineers general 
principles and standards required by the Education Committee. 

The type of construction is left to the private architects, but 
they are urged to bear in mind the essential needs of economy, 
both in the use of materials, finishings and amount of steel. 

The overall essential, as we all know, is economy in planning. 


Visits. Private architects are encouraged to visit each other’s 
projects and, needless to say, I am only too ready to arrange 
for visits to projects carried out by my Department. 


Staff Conferences. Staff conferences are held periodically 
with all principal officers in the Department and any informa- 
tion arising out of these conferences, particularly in regard to 
maintenance, suitability or otherwise of materials used, are 
passed on to private architects for information. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I quote an extract from 
a letter of Sir Lancelot Keay, himself a most distinguished 
official architect, written and published in The Builder of 
February 27, 1948, when Sir Lancelot was President of the 


“... the policy .. . of employing private architects is that 
advocated by the Council of the Royal Institute, as set out 
in the memorandum entitled ‘The Employment of the 
Architect on Public Work’ and published in the R.LB.A. 
Journal in September, 1945 . . . which memorandum was 
drawn up by a small committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Percy Thomas, on which were represented equally 
architects in private practice and architects holding official 
appointments. 

“. . . if this practice of using the services of private 
architects is more widely followed, I am convinced that both 
architecture and architects will benefit.” 

Those words of wisdom, Mr. Chairman, were uttered in the 
very early days of the great post-war building programme and 
I feel sure that if Sir Lancelot’s advice had been more widely 
followed, a great amount of hutment and mass-produced “ jelly- 
mould” architecture would have been obviated. Considerable 
advantage would thus have been gained by tapping the greatest 
pool of talent and experience, and much more of the country’s 
education building programme would have been completed when 
building costs were at a far lower level than they are to-day. 

Even now, I still receive enquiries from official architects and 
authorities who are beginning to appreciate the many advan- 
tages of employing private architects and I hope, therefore, 
that these papers and the ensuing discussions will have the 
effect of encouraging more local authorities to adopt this policy. 


{Papers continued overleaf 
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THE PRIVATE ARCHITECT’S PROBLEMS 
By F. 


mB. 3. 


HEN I was first told my talk would be about the private 

architect’s problems, I assumed that it would be entirely 
to do with schools, and that made it very difficult to think up 
enough problems to make a paper. But in subsequent discussion 
with the other speakers it became clear that the subject could 
be extended to cover the private architect’s problems generally, 
and this I take it means his struggle for existence. Here it is 
easier to see what the problems are. So I propose to deal 
separately with schools, and to deal with them first. 

In order to get the problems into the open, we can take a 
typical school and follow it through all its stages from the time 
of briefing. In this way other people’s problems may come to 
light in the discussion. 

Generally, the private architect has to work for a number of 
different authorities, all of whom have slightly varying require- 
ments and several methods of approach to their own problem 
of dealing with the private architect. For instance, we may 
find in one authority a section of the architect’s department 
whose sole job is to deal with outside architects, whilst in another 
we are briefed by the education officer and have scarcely any 
contact with the architect, and in a third there is no organization 
atall. This is not a very serious thing, although when one works 
a second time for the same authority, knowing the drill, it is 
noticeable that the whole procedure is simplified and speeded up. 

Working for a public authority is on the whole rather less 
arduous than working for a private client; this is noticeable from 
the first briefing. ‘Taking the school again as an example, there 
is a great advantage in that the local authority’s representative 
who deals with the briefing knows what the requirements are, 
and there is very little going back on the original programme 
(excepting that different authorities have different ideas on the 
way to calculate the number of w.c.s). He is not a layman in 
the same sense as the private client, who has no building tradition 
and needs a lot of help in clarifying his ideas. And of course he 
is not spending his own money, which all makes a difference. At 
the ume of briefing the permitted expenditure for a given school 
is known and from this the number of square feet that can be 
allowed per child can easily be calculated. 

Now we come to the first real problem from the point of view 
of the Ministry. The architect is briefed as soon as the education 
authority has been informed that a particular school is in a 
particular year’s programme; and this may be the case for the 
official architect, but quite often the private architect is not 
briefed until some time later, when the panic has set in. This 
may mean that unless sketch designs are approved at the first 
submission, the time left between commencement of working 
drawings and official starting date is too short for drawings to 
be completed before the quantity surveyor gets them, and so 
there may be variation orders throughout the whole course of 
the job. 

It normally takes a year from the time of briefing to the 
commencement of work on the site, or more in the case of a 
technical college, where much more detail has to be approved 
by the H.M.I. and the heads of departments. From the time 
that the programme is known, and on the assumption that the 
site has been surveyed and there are no complications with 
services, it will take approximately six weeks before preliminary 
sketch designs are ready for approval by the architect or educa- 
tion officer, and a further four weeks for presentation to the 
education committee. Part of this time is really wasted because 
it is impossible to arrange a meeting to coincide with the com- 
pletion of the drawings. During this time there are informal 
discussions with the Ministry and with the client. A little more 
time may be taken if a particular authority finds it difficult to 
accept new ideas in planning that follow from the need to 
economize in circulation space. It is quite possible that a kind 
of planning that is becoming common in one area and is approved 
by the Ministry may appear as wildly retrogressive in another. 

One of the factors over which the architect has no control is 
the timing of arrival of new jobs in the office, and the date on 
which a start can be made on working drawings. 

For a school costing around £200,000, five or six assistant 
architects with additional junior help will be required at the 
working drawings stage, and one of the most difficult problems 
is to maintain a staff that is capable of taking the impact without 
becoming disorganized. It is particularly difficult when one 
realizes that staff must be kept productively employed for the 
whole of the year, and that if one is to maintain a high standard 
of work there can be no question of taking on people for a 
particular job and dismissing them when the rush is over. The 
situation is eased, of course, if the office concerned has some 
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large work of a long-term kind, but the problem is a serious one 
and worth discussing as there may be some solution to it 

The senior assistant on a job of this size will stay with it 
for two or three years, and will see it through to completion, 
but as soon as the working drawings are finished four or five 
people will have completed their part of the work and will be 
free, and if several jobs happen to arrive at the same stage at 
the same time—and this is sometimes unavoidable—there may 
be as many as fifteen people looking for a job at working drawing 
stage. 

Another problem is that of paying salaries high enough to 
relate to the high cost of living. Although building costs have 
risen roughly three times, salaries have risen to barely twice what 
they were before the war. This may be due partly to high 
taxauon, which forces a principal to take out more than he might 
otherwise do in order to create a little reserve, about which I 
will say more later on. But I think it is also because the materials 
with which we build now are relatively cheaper than those we 
used formerly, but at the same time they need much more 
thought and careful detailing, and an enormous amount of office 
work goes into the keeping down of building costs. It is not 
unusual to re-detail extensively in alternative construction, to 
escape a rise in price or to avoid a scarce material SO it seems 
that without an increase in the scale percentage the architect will 
be relatively poorly paid, and if the assistant in the private office 
is underpaid this will reflect in the salaries of assistants of official 
architects. 

In the last few years we have had to face the problem of 
increasing costs of building in the interval betweesm completi ion of 
sketch plans and original estimate, and the date of 
tenders. Table B here gives a clear picture of what could 
happen at such a time, and when the Ministry insists that the 
starting price shall not exceed the estimate, in spite of the rising 
costs, there can be an enormous amount of work in redesigning 
to cut the lowest tender price by 10 per cent. Once the work 
is under way prices continue to rise, but the client naturally 
likes to pay no more than is in the bill of quantitie Some 
authorities allow a rise provided it is due to increased costs and 
is reported and explained, others will allow no rise, and others 
again take it from contingencies. In any case there is continual 
work throughout the progress of the job in checking prices and 
comparing them with prices at the date of tender, and so one 
goes on substituting and re-detailing 
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TABLE B showing School Job Saga : 


Briefed 

Provisional sketch design submitted 

1/16in. plans with estimate on SB.22 

Working drawings begun 

Sketch designs finally approved but with 
minor reservations 

1/16in. plans resubmitted 

Final estimate on SB. 16 sent in with 
completed working drawings 

Out of tender 

Tenders received 

Savings demanded 

Savings made and SB. 16 resubmitted 

Official starting date 


May 1950 
30 June 1950 
It Jan. 1951 
5 April 1951 


4 May 195! 
1! July 1951 


25 Sept. 195! 
End of Dec. 195! 
14 Feb. 1952 


It June 1952 
25 Aug. 1952 


By the time that the contract is signed and building has com 
menced there should be no extraordinary problems that are 
especially to do with schools. There is the difficulty that arises 
with all work for public authorities who have their own form of 
contract. A private architect normally uses the R.I.B.A. form, 
and his way of job administration is related to it, so a strange 
form of contract upsets his normal routine, his standard forms 
for such things as invited tenders, variation orders, etc., may 
be unusable and he may even make errors in changing from one 
system to another. For instance, where the form of contract 
does not allow the release of retention money to a sub-contractor 
before completion of the main contract, the architect may omit 
to state this when inviting prices for a sub-contract, and use his 
normal R.I.B.A. form; and so become involved in long arguments 
between main and sub-contractor, and possibly delay work at 
the site. 

All this means simply that whilst the aim is to see that every 
one is employed productively we have been forced, since the 
war, into a lot of unproductive work 

And this takes me on to the second half of my paper 


The first point I would like to consider, and it is a very 
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From Raw Material 
to the Perfect Building Board 


Specially selected wood and proved methods of production (the outcome of over 50 years 
experience in board making) gives you SUNDEALA ... Britain’s Best Building Boards. Made 
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significant one, is that while there have been very great changes, 
and in some ways advances in architectural design and tech- 
nique during the past fifty years, there seems to have been little 
change in the machinery for the control and administration of 
the private architect’s office. It is probably true to say that the 
kind of partnership arrangement entered into by architects to- 
day is just the same as that used fifty years ago, and the more 
one thinks about it, the stranger it seems that little thought 
is given to this aspect of things. Perhaps the reason for this is 
that architects have an interesting job and are so fundamentally 
absorbed in their work itself that they get irritated or bored 
when they have to apply their minds to such mundane things as 
administration of the office. 

I am, of course, assuming in the remarks that follow that 
there is and will continue to be room for and indeed need of 
the private architectural firm, working alongside the large public 
architectural offices that have grown so considerably in the last 
twenty-five years. I think that both sides of the profession are 
necessary, if only that the one may be perpetually keeping the 
other on its toes. 

Whilst there is no point in change for its own sake, I do 
believe there is a need for a fresh approach to this side of the 
architect’s problem, and it should at least be explored for the 
following reasons : 

First, I think everyone will agree that it is much more difficult 
for a young man to start in practice to-day than it was fifty 
years ago. Clients are difficult to find and if he is lucky enough 
to be given a sizeable job, the necessary capital to equip his 
office and run it may be even more difficult, and when the job 
is complete it is still more difficult to find the next one. 

Second, it is much more difficult for the small firm to main- 
tain continuity to-day than it used to be in the past; and it is not 
possible, because of the high level of taxation, to put enough 
money away to create a reserve for slack times 

Third, it is almost impossible for the private architect to save 
sufficient money to allow him to retire from his practice at a 
reasonable age and hand it on to a younger and more energetic 
man. 

These factors all add up to increasing difficulties for the 
beginner and for the small- or medium-sized firm. It appears 
that the bigger firms are to a certain extent better off. It seems 
they are better able to achieve a continuity of work. Because 
of their size they cover a large variety of work and get well 
known in many fields and they may become firmly established. 
This leads the modern kind of multiple client, whether public 
authority or industrial concern, to place its work with such 
established firms. 

The old personal kind of client did not feel he was taking a 
risk with a comparatively unknown architect if through his 
personal knowledge he felt confidence in the man. The public 
authority or industrial concern has not the same feelings as a 
personal client. The appointment of architects and other pro- 
fessional men must go before a board of councillors or directors, 
and boards are traditionally cautious and always tend to place 
work with firms with big reputations. For these reasons I 
believe there is a growing tendency for the big jobs to go to the 
big firms. Strenuous objection may be taken to the trend, but 
if it is inevitable the fact should be faced and the young man 
starting up to-day will adjust his ideas accordingly. It may be 
that he should consider it more advantageous to look upon the 
principals of the large firms as his clients rather than struggle 
on trying to find clients of his own. In an enlightened office 
he may even find more understanding for his ideas than he 
will get from the type of client he is likely to land. 

One of the most interesting developments in the modern office 
is the increasing freedom of the employed or assistant architect, 
and there is a problem in delegating more and more work whilst 
keeping the principal’s responsibility to the client. 

All this does not mean that the small firm will die out. I 
think there will always be a need for it. But I do believe that 
the bigger firms will tend to increase at the expense of the 
smaller ones, and if this is correct then it emphasizes even more 
my point about the need to investigate the legal foundations on 
which such firms are based 

They may be full partnerships, but they often take the form 
of an association which is in fact only a looser form of partner- 
ship; or they may be group practices with a number of associates 
practising anonymously; and there are various other systems. 
But there is one form of association which may have great 
advantages, although it is frowned upon by the R.I.B.A. and 
prohibited by the Architect’s Registration Council, and that is the 
company structure; and I think that we ought to give some 
consideration to it. 

The great feature of a company is that it is an impersonal 
structure and consequently can be a continuing entity and need 
not die or peter out at the death of the principal, as a partner- 
ship may well do. This is not to say that the individuals within 
the structure of a company may not themselves be strong per- 
sonalities: one can think of many men in industry who act in 
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much the same way as the professional men in the achievement 
of their objectives and ideals. 
It may, for instance, be worth consideration, whether the com- 
pany form might provide a better way in which architects could 
free themselves to some extent from administrative routine so 
that they could get back to their proper job of designing good 
It is true that in a partnership one could have some- 


buildings. 


administrative detail; but he would not be a partner, and 
questions of status might arise if he had to deal with certain 
problems—as for instance material supplies. In the company 
form one can see the possibility of a director who would not 
need to be an architect but who could bring his special admini- 
strative skill to the assistance of the group as a whole. 

Then is there not a possibility that the company form might 
hold some tax advantages? Although the Inland Revenue 
authorities have powers to charge surtax on certain companies 
which may distribute much less than their total profits, it is 
nevertheless true that many companies which come within the 
scope of this legislation are able to build up reserves out of 
profits after income tax and profits tax, whereas the private 
practitioner or the firm can only set aside what is left after 
income tax and surtax have been paid. It is possible, therefore, 
that the company form might not only provide a continuing entity 
but something which, by reason of the fact that it can set aside 
some reserve, might prove more attractive to a better type of 
staff because it might retain financial resources to cover the 
occasional lean periods. 

It may be, too, that the company form could be used to pro- 
vide principals with some form of pension scheme which at the 
moment is not available to the private practitioner or to the 
partnership. It is true that a committee has been considering 
the problem of tax relief for partnerships in connection with 
pension costs, and it may be that in due course the partnership 
will be put in much the same position as the employees of the 
larger companies and corporations. I believe it is true that if a 
man is to have a pension of £2,000 a year at 65 he must have 
saved £22,000 by that time—a virtual impossibility for the 
private practitioner. It is true that pension arrangements are 
not available to the controlling director of a company, that is to 
say to a director holding more than a 5 per cent interest in the 
shares, but is it not possible to envisage an application of the 
company form to some part of professional activities so as to 
provide for reasonable pensions ? 

The traditional Institute objection to the idea of a company is 
that the architect must for ever remain personally responsible to 
his client, and particularly in relation to any defects which may 
appear in the building he designs. But if the architect is allowed 
to insure against a mishap with a professional indemnity policy, 
the financial side of this personal responsibility can scarcely be 
said to remain as a stumbling block. 

I think there is something deeper that underlies the traditional 
Institute attitude that there is something rather “ indecent” in 
the idea of the architect as a limited liability company, or as an 
unlimited liability company. This perhaps is a hang-over from 
the times when it was still not quite the thing for a gentleman 
to enter commerce and when the professions were much more 
respected. But it is an idea that does not fit in with the economic 
and social life of the country to-day. 

The architect is working at a disadvantage which is not only 
a personal one but one that affects the profession as a whole, 
when it is compared with civil engineering. The civil engineer 
is allowed to be a director of a building or civil engineering com- 
pany but the architect is not. But it seems that the cause of 
architecture might be better served if some of the big building 
firms had on their board an architect, in the same way that they 
have a civil engineer. The position as it stands is that the 
engineer is on the board and the architect is employed in a 
salaried capacity much lower down on the scale, where he has 
no say in policy. 

I do not mean that all architects should rush to form them- 
selves into companies or even that I would particularly like to be 
a company myself; but I do believe it would be a good thing if 
the opportunity were there, and I think it would be worth while 
to explore the advantages and disadvantages. 

To summarize, the possible advantages as I see them are: — 

(1) The company structure, being less dependent on personali- 
ties, is more likely to achieve continuity. 

(2) The company structure might enable the architect to be 
stronger financially, to carry the firm over slack periods, and 
so to achieve continuity. 

(3) Clients might be more secure because of the stronger 
financial position of the architect and the continuing entity of 
the company. 

(4) The architect director, by delegating administrative work 
to the administrative expert would be able to devote himself to 
architecture and better building. 

(5) There would be a possibility of retirement through partici- 
pation in a pension scheme. 
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CANTERBURY AN D 


Sub-contractors 


LONDON ROAD HOUSING, CANTERBURY 


Tiled Surrounds & Grates; Alfred Olby Ltd., Clark Hunt & Co., Ltd. 
Roof Tiling : Marley Tile Co., Lad., C. Bates. Floor Finishes : Marley Tile 
Co., Ltd., Val De Travers Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd. Kitchen Cupboard 
Units: Austins (East Ham), Ltd., Channel Woodcraft, Ltd. Doors 
Gliksten Doors, Ltd., Austins (East Ham), Ltd., Rippers, Ltd. Tron- 
mongery : Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd., Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Birmingham), 
Ltd. Metal Windows: Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Wood Windows : 
Austins (East Ham), Ltd., Rippers, Lid. H. & C. Water Installatnons : 
K. Hills, W. G. Flanders & Sons, Ltd. Sanitary Ware: Rownson, Drew 
& Clydesdale, Ltd., Alfred Olby, Ltd., B. Finch & Co., Ltd. Bricks ; 
Eastwood Sales, Ltd., Pluckley Brick & Tile Co., Ltd., London Brick Co., 
Ltd., Jesse Last & Co., Ltd., The Hammill Brick Co., Ltd., The Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd. Washboilers ; South Eastern Gas Board, South 
Eastern Electricity Board. Electric Installations ; South Eastern Electricity 
Board, S. W. Bligh, Ltd., Court & Cooke, Ltd., S. Terry. Gas Services & 
Carcassing ; South Eastern Gas Board. Paint: Hadfields (Merton), Ltd., 
T. W. Farmiloe, Ltd., Imperial Chemical Industries. Distemper: The 
Walpamur Co., Ltd. 


MEDWAY FIRE STATION, CHATHAM 


Facing Bricks: The Hammill Brick Co., Ltd. Reinforcement : Twisteel 
(Reinforcement), Ltd. Flooring: Marley Tile Co., Ltd. Staircases: J 
Salway & Sons, Ltd. Roof lights: J. A. King & Co., Ltd. Asphalte 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd. Flush doors: S. Brand & Co. Windows 
Metal Casements, Ltd. Metal doors: Williams & Willams, Ltd. Iron- 
mongery : Yannedis & Co., Ltd. Title letters ; Nash & Hall, Ltd. Plaque 
J. Starkie Gardner, Ltd Precast Concrete: Broadmead Products, Ltd. 
Sliding Poles: Talbot Stead Tube Co., Ltd. Platforms ; MaClean & Co., 
Lid. Hose Hoist: Parker Winder and Achurch, Ltd. Sanizary Futings 
Alfred Olby, Ltd. Fittings; Pemico Products, Ltd. Door Fittings: P. C. 
Henderson, Ltd. Petrol Pump: Stemco, Ltd. Asphalte : Permanite, Ltd. 
Mechanical Engineering : G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd. Electrical Engineering 
Grierson, Ltd. 


WOOLWICH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
OQUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Heating @& Ventilation: Arthur Scull, Ltd. Electrical Installation : 
Bective Electrical Co., Ltd. Reinforced Concrete Work Designed by: The 
Indented Bar & Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. Supplied & Fixed by : W. S. 
Try, Ltd. Roof Trusses ; Hills (West Bromwich), Ltd. Flat Roofs : Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd. Roof Finish ; Pilkingtons Asphalte Co., Ltd. Roof 
Insulation ; Turners Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd. Metal Windows: James 
Gibbons, Ltd. Internal Doors ; Jayanbee Joinery Co., Ltd. Ironmongery : 
James Gibbons, Ltd. Sanitary Fittings: Dent & Hellyer, Ltd. Roller 
Shutters ; Shutter Contractors, Ltd. Dome Lights : Pilkingtons, Ltd. Wall 
Tiling ; Camden Tile & Mosaic Co., Ltd. Wood Block Floors: Horsley 
Smith, Ltd. Semastic Tile Floors: Horsiey Smith, Ltd. Terrazzo Tile 
Floors : Camden Tile & Mosaic Co., Ltd. Lettering : The Lettering Centre. 
Acoustic Installation; John Dale, Ltd. 


CHALLOCK PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Mechanical Contractors ; G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd. 
tors: Court & Cooke, Ltd. Artificial Stone : Reco-Stone Co., Ltd. Bitu- 
minous Felt Roofing: Permanite, Ltd. Suspended Fibreboard Ceiling : 
‘Tentest Fibre Board Co., Ltd. Flush Doors: S. Brand & Co. Steel Roof 
Trusses; Rye Steel Constructional Works. Metal Windows: Metal Case- 
ments, Ltd. Terrazzo Partitions ; The Mosaic & Terrazzo Precast Co., Ltd. 
Resin Tile Floors: Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd. Sewage Disposal 
Apparatus: William E. Farrer & Co., Ltd. Sanitary Fittings: Stitsons 
Sanitary Fittings, Ltd. Ironmongery: Yannedis & Co., Ltd. Bar Joists : 
Bracketing, Centering & Lathing, Ltd. Wood Wool Roof Slabs: The 
Mariey Tile Co., Ltd. Facing Bricks : The Hammill Brick Co., Ltd. Front 
Entrance Gates: The Wessex Guild, Ltd. Paint: 1.C.1., Ltd. (Paints 
Division). 


Electrical Contrac- 


BROOMHILL BANK SPECIAL SCHOOL 


Mechanical Engineering : Denniss Paine and Co., Ltd. Electrical Engi- 
neering ; Gilbert and Stamper, Ltd. Reinforced Concrete Work : The Kleine 
Co., Ltd. Steel Trusses: Boulton and Paul, Ltd. Roofing Felt and Insu- 
lation: D. Anderson & Son, Ltd. Copper Roofing: Frederick Braby & 
Co. Metal Windows: Mellowes & Co., Ltd. Ironmongery: Yannedis & 
Co. Suspended Ceilings: Gyproc Products, Ltd. Acoustic Insulation 
May Acoustics, Ltd. Wrought Ironwork; Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
Cast Lead Sundial ; Stoner & Saunders, Ltd. Sanitary Fittings ; Associated 
Clay Industries, Ltd. Granwood Flooring ;: The Granwood Flooring Co., 
Ltd. Hardwood Strip Flooring : Holls Bros., Ltd. Dome Lights : Pilkington 
Bros. Sand-lime Bricks : Ryarsh Brick & Sand Co., Ltd. Lighting Fittings : 
The Merchant Adventurers, Ltd., Holophane, Ltd. Roller Shutters : 
Dennison Kett and Co. Flush Doors : Veneercraft, Ltd. 


I 
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AST KENT 


Neu 


UR 
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E 
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Y 
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and 


Suppliers 


GRAVESEND WESTCOURT PRIMARY 


Heating and Hot Water: C. S. Thompson 
Installation ; South Eastern Electricity Board 
Pauling and Co., Ltd. Bar Foist Bracketing 
Woodwool G Built-up Felt Roofing: Permanite, Ltd 
James Gibbons, Ltd *“* Carda’”’ Windows Holcon, Ltd 
bee Joinery, Ltd Ironmongery Nettlefold & Moser 
Ceilings : Merchant Trading ¢ Ltd. Sanitary Fitting 
Ltd. Composition Tile Marley Tile Cx 
Flooring : On Site Flooring Co., Ltd. Roller Shutters 
Lid. Helplass W.C Builders Supply Co. (Hayes Dome 
Lights: Pilkington Bros.,- Ltd. Lettering: Dales (Lettering), Ltd., A. J 
Binnes, Ltd WJ. Railings S. W. Farmer & Sons, Ltd Hollow Tule 
Slabs : Helical Bar and Concrete Co., Ltd. Cloakroom Equipment : Parker 
Winder & Achurch, Ltd 


SCHOOL 


Letchworth), Ltd 
Structural Steel rR 
& Lathing, Ltd 
Metal Windows 
Doors Jayan 
Ltd Acoust 
Dent & Hellyer 
Lid d-Block 
G & Co 


Electrical 
George 
Centering 


Flooring u 
Brady 


Cubicles Ltd 


MAIDSTONE 


Heating & Ventilation 
tion: Pinching & Walton 
Co., Ltd Steel Frame 
Bromwich), Ltd. Roof 
The Ruberoid Co., Ltd 
Metal Windows ; James Gibbons 
Ltd. Jronmongery : James Gibbon 
Wilson, Ltd., Tentest Fibre 
Newalls Insulation Co., Ltd 
(Lettering), Ltd. Staircase 
Fiutngs John Bolding, 
Granwood Fiooring 
Shutter Contractors 


SHEPWAY JUNIOR 


Matthew Hall & Cx 
Ltd. Reinforced Con 
to Assembly Hall ¢ 
Trusses Boulton & 
Roof Insulation: D 
Ltd Internal D 
Ltd Su 
Board ( 
Lette ring 
Balustrades 
Ltd 
Granwood 


Lid. Dome 


SCHOOL 


Ltd 
crete 
Dining 


Paul, 


Electrical 
u 
R 
Ltd 
Anderson 
rs: Jayant 
pended Ce ne 
Ltd Acoust 
The Lettering 
Stoner & Saunders 
Tile Flo 

Flooring Ck Lid 
Light n 


Centre 
Ltd Sa 
semtex 

Roller 
Lid 


< 


yemasit 


ring 


Shutters 
Pilkingt 


SEVENOAKS WILDERNESSE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Structural Steelwork 
Briggs & Sons, Ltd 


The Morris Singer Cx 
Precast Floors & Roofs 
The Morris Singer Co., Ltd. Glazing: Faulkner 
structional Units, Ltd. Doors : Constructional Units 
T. O. Jones, Ltd. Fencing : Bayli Jones & Bayliss 
Stone Co., Ltd Wall Tiling: Parkinsons, Ltd 
Partners. Plumbing F. J. Baynes Sanitar 
Industries, Ltd. Painting: Leslie & Co 
Electrical Installation ; South Eastern Electricity 
ing Services, Ltd. Domestic Hot Water 
Lights: The Morris Singer Co., Ltd 
Ltd. Additional Fittings Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Birmingham 
Hardware: Yannedis & Ltd Furniture : County Supplies 
ment. Kitchen Equipment : Ministry of Education Poo] Equipment 
ing: ** Marquetone,” & Simmons (Contracting), Ltd.; “ ¢ 
lin,” Corbulin, Ltd.; ** Marley Tile,”” The Marley Tile Co., Ltd 
Flooring "’ Masters & Andren, Ltd., “ P.V C. Holden, Ltd.; Grano 
lithic Paving,”’ Kendell’s Stone & Paving Co.; * Terrazz Th 
Mosaic & Terrazzo Co., Ltd.; Concrete Tiles, Langley (1 Lid 
** Plimber,” laid by The Central Flooring Co., Ltd., Plimber 
Ltd. 


Lid 
Limpus 
Greene Joiner Cor 
Ltd. Reinfor 
Stone Fa 
Plastering 
Fittings 
Ltd 
Board 
Engineering Services 
Cloakroom Fittings 


R Willian 


Wind 


ing 


ement 
Atla 
Proops & 
Associated Cla 
General Contr 
Heating ; Er 


ing 


actors 
igineer 
td. Lantern 
James Gibbon 

Ltd 
Depart 
Floor 


orbu 


C., 


Chittenden 


Kahr 


ondot 


supplied 


CHISLEHURST AND SIDCUP REDHILL 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Buumetal Roofing : William Briggs & Sons, Ltd. Precast Terrazz 
Art Pavements & Decorations, Ltd Wrot Iron Balcony Railings 
Farmer & Son, Ltd. Paving Slabs: Broadmead Products, Ltd 
Concrete Units: Kent Concrete Products, Ltd Sanitary Fittings 
ciated Clay Industries, Ltd. Suspended Concrete Floors and Roofs: Dies 
peker & Co., Ltd. Reinforced Concrete Work The British Reinforced 
Concrete Co., Ltd. Metal Windows and Doors : Brunswick Metal Casement 
& Engineering Co., Ltd. Composition Flooring : Leatherflor, Ltd 
tural Steelwork ;: Chamberlain Industries, Ltd. Marley Tile ring : The 
Marley Tile Co., Ltd Roller Messrs. John Barker & Sons 
W.C. Partitions and Doors wood Industries, Ltd Suspended 
Fibreboard Ceilings Ltd. Cloakroom Fittings : Jame 
Gibbons, Ltd Fencing & Bayliss, Ltd W. H 
Screeton Paintmaker, Ltd 


ROAD 


Tiles 
S. I 
Precast 
Asso 


Stru 
Fl 
Shutters 
Flexo Ply 
Sundeala Board Co 


Bayliss, Jones Paint 


$.P.@D. LTD. WAREHOUSE, 


Co., 
warehouse 


MAIDSTONE 
Tarmac ; General Asphalte 
& Sons, Ltd Floors 
Block Floors (offices Viger Bros 
Ltd. Doors: F. Hills & Sons 
Binns, Ltd. Glass Bricks 
way Executive (S.R Paint 
Co., Ltd. Extract Fans 
Carron Company 


Ltd S 

Stuarts 
Ltd 
Ltd 
Faulkner Greene 


unitary Fittings Jc nn 
Granolithic Co., Ltd 
Metal Windows : Mellowes 
and Fen 
Ltd 

d 


Bolding 
Wood 

& Cx 

A. J 
Rail 


Ironmongery 
& Co 
Screeton Paintmakers 
Sturtevant Engineering Co 
Arnficial Stone Architectur 
Pump: Beck & Co. (Meters), Ltd. Lamp 
Ltd Bicycle Racks: Constructors, Ltd 
Henderson, Ltd. Steel Dex 
Glazing : Mellowes & Co 
Cullamix (supply and af 
E. E. Cheeseman & Sor 
Elecrical Installation 
& Co., Ltd. Structural 
Doors : Overhead Doors 


Chase Products, Ltd 


ing 
Railwa 
Bricks Hall & 
. Wrought-iron 
Displays, Ltd Petro 
Revo Electric ( 
Door Gear P 
Ruberoid (¢ 
Burn Bros 


Vermiculit 


Standards 

Overhead 

md Fintsh rhe 
R.W. Good 


Guntex 


king 
Ltd 
plicanor Ltd 


Vermici 


is, Ltd Vermicultt 


Truck E 
Steel 
Lid 
Ventilators ; ¢ 


Thomr 

Bros. (Hamworthy Lt 

Light r. & W. Ide 
Ventilation, Ltd 


and Charging quipment 
James 


Dome 
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and no More? 


Not such a very common requirement, all 
by itself, As a rule. there are other important 
factors to be 
*Asbestolux ” 


borne ino mind: and with 


itis often possible to cover 


them completely. as well as the need for 


thermal insulation. “Asbestolux ~ is tneom 


bustible. for example. and neverdetertorates 


It as highly resistant to acids, steam 


humidity. rot. fungi and insects. [ti light 


and exceptionally easy to work it can bye 


nailed without cracking : it stand- up) we Il te 


ASBESTOLUX 


THE CAPE 
114-116 Park 


Street. 


ASBESTOS 


handling <ewell or twost, 


Mhi- 


partly. 


and ait) will not 


combination of properties springs 
from the type cof asbestos used — 
the uniquely long-fibred Amosite, from the 
Cape Asbestos Co. Ltd's own mines which 
vives it an open cellular structure otherwise 
impossible to achieve. Another reason t- the 
~pectal high-pressure steam-curing process 
to whieh it is subjeeted. “ Ashestolux” ts. 
in fact. worth knowing all about. May we 


end you details 7 





INCOMBUSTIBLE 
INSULATION 


COMPANY 
W.1.. Tel: 


LIMITED 


GZROsvenor 6022 























Aircraft Hangars 
Aircraft Nose Docks 
Barracks 

Canteens 
Classrooms 

Dairy Buildings 
Exhibition Buildings 
Export Bungalows 
Factory Gates 


Farm Buildings 


Garages 
Godowns 


Industrial Roofing 
Masts 

Offices 

Partitions 

Pylons 

Special Structures 
Storage Sheds 
Telescopic Gangways 
Transportable Buildings 
Transportable Hangars 
Tropical Bungalows 
Works Buildings 


e e é MAIN OR SUB-CONTRACT 
be. NO MATERIAL LICENCES REQUIRED 
r) RAPID DELIVERY 


STRUCTURAL & MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS LTD 


2 Buckingham Avenue, Slough, Buckinghamshire 
Phone: SLOUGH 23212 Cables: ALCRETE, SLOUGH 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH J\IRIYUIN JACM rannHaM RovAL- Bucks 








$b. STOVE ENAMELL 
PERFORATED METAL 
| PANEL 


DISPLAY SCREEN 


GROUND LEVEL- 
4 3°BREETZE 


: a PLASTERED 
BOTH SIDES 


— 




















3/4"PLASTER 
3/4" PLASTER 


EXISTING BEAM EXISTING WALL-I' 1" BWK 
EXISTING WALL 











WW" X 1 ie” TREAD 3" PARTITION BLOCK WALL 
VENTILATION ODUCT 


2°@MS. TUBULAR STRING 


~>\a¥e" PLY PANELS ON 
SECRET WALL STRING ~— STUD FRAMING 


3'A" X |\4A" HONDURAS MAHOGANY HANDRAIL 





3/4°@ SOLID MS BALUSTER. ENAMELLED WHITE 





EXISTING FLOOR LEVEL FINISHEO FLOOR LEVEL 











a - >. 














¢e 
SECTION A-A SCALE 01/4" TO ONE FOOT SECTION B-B 
2'3" CARPET SHOWN DOTTED ; 


LINE OF CONCRETE WELL 








~s 
oh 








5 
@ EXISTING WALL 
b+ METAL PANEL 
1%x 2" SECRET SJ 
WALL STRING t 


a | 
— +3 fam | ; ' 
A A | 
OVe° + DISPLAY SCREEN 








PLAN OF STAIR AT GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF STAIR 
AT BASEMENT 


SCALE e 1/4" TO ONE FOOT 











—3/4°®@ MS BALUSTER 


CARPET CARRIED ROUND 


NOSING 3%" 1A" HANDRAIL 


MS. BRACKET 
SET IN FLUSH re END OF BALUSTER HOUSED 
INTO HANDRAIL 





FIXING BOLT THROUGH BALUSTER 
SEALED OFF WITH 5/8°@ BRASS DISCS 


CUP SHAPED BRASS SHOE SET IN 
ON END FLUSH WITH HANDRAIL 
SURFACE 








5/@°® BRASS COVER DISCS SET 
“IN BOTH SIDES OF HANDRAIL 





( 


SCALE e 1/8 FULL SIZE SEC TION THROUGHs 
HANDRAIL i 





2°@ Ms a 

T g AR STRING “ UOC @ (FINISHED SIZE) 

ENAMELLED WHITE TREAD IN HONDURAS 
MAHOGANY, WAX FINISHED 


BURNISHED WELC 
L.2' 3"CARPET CARRIED 
ROUND TREAD, STITCHED 
4°X 2"MS BRACKET WELDED TO ON UNDERSIDE 
BALUSTER SET IN FLUSH WITH 
UNDERSIDE OF TREAC 


DETAIL AT 'D 

SCALE 0 |/8 FS 
DETAIL OF 

FIXING TO UNDERSIDE 


OF .TREAD SCALE ei/6FS 
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STAIRCASE: SHOWROOM IN OLD BOND STREET 
ARCHITECT: €4405 €&. SORAKRE 
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Notes below give basic data of 
contracts open under locality and 
authority which are in bold type. 
References indicate: (a) type of 
work, (b) address for application. 
Where no town is stated in the 




















EX 
ALTRINDA 
DAMPCOURSE 


Supplied From Stock 


ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 


Re), jele), Maar! EASt 1441 


“EXCAVATION SPECIALISTS” 


COMPLETE RANGE 
OF EARTH MOVING TACKLE 


* CAUDLE” 


OF 


LAND GEAR 
Co., LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM 26 


Telephone: STECHFORD 3011 Two Lines 


~ FOR OFFICE, LIBRARY AND 
BOARD ROOM FURNITURE 


5. MARGOLIS & SONS 


63-65 NEW OXFORD 8T., LONDON, W.C.1 
Phones : Temple Bar 7364-9513 


— aes 
FIRE! 


PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing...dial 999 ! 
But for at least five minutes that blaze 
willbe YOURS alone! Reliable Nu-Swift 
is the world's fastest and most certain 
fire-killer. 
NU-SWiIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











CONTRACT 
e NEWS - 


OPEN 
BUILDING 


ALDERSHOT B.C. (a) Building com- 
prising public library and shop.  (b) 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. (c) 2gns. 
d) June 19 


* . . 


BECKENHAM B.C. 
James’s Avenue, 
Borough Engineer, 
e) June 29 


BRENTWOOD U.C. (a) 128 houses, 
Bishops Hall Estate. (b) Engineer and 
Surveyor, Council Offices (on billheads). 
3gns. (d) June 15. 
BUCKINGHAM R.C. (a) 8 houses at 
Akeley, 8 at Marsh Gibbon and 8 at 
Padbury, with road works at Akeley and 
Padbury. b) Messrs. Scherrer and 
Hicks , Harcourt House, 19, Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1. (d) June 19, 


indicating sites 


1) 4 houses at St. 
Elmers’ End. (b) 
Town Hall. (c) £2. 


* * * 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT B.C. (a) 2 
shops and 4 houses, with site works, 
drainage, etc., Rolleston Road Estate. (b) 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. (c) 2gns. 
e) June 25 
CARLISLE C.C. (a) 8 shops and flats 
at Harraby. (b) City Surveyor, 18, Fisher 
Street. (c) 2gns. (e) July 4. 
* * . 
CLARE R.C. (a) 6 bungalows at Ked- 
ington b) Engineer and Surveyor, 
Stonehall, Clare, Sudbury, Suffolk. (c) 
2gns e) July 3. 
CHESTERFIELD B.C. (a) (Group 1) 66 
houses and (Group 2) 46 houses, Peven- 
sey Estate. (b) Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall c) 2gns. (e) June 26. 
CROOK AND WELLINGTON U.C. (a) 
100 houses, Old Wheatbottom site, Crook. 
b) Council’s Clerk, Council Offices, 
Glenholme, Crook, Co. Durham.  (c) 
2gn d) June 15. 
DEVON C.C. (a) Store at Pinhoe for 
County Supplies Department. (b) County 
Architect, 97, Heavitree Road, Exeter. 
2gns crossed cheque drawn to Council. 
d) June 15. 
EASTBOURNE B.C. (a) Hostel block 
and dining/teaching block for Chelsea 
College of Physical Education at rear of 
Bishopsbourne,” Carlisle Road, East- 
bourne b) Borough Surveyor, 2, Saf- 
frons Road; with details of substantial 
building works (other than housing) 
carried out d) June 20. (e) Aug. 26. 
EAST SUFFOLK C.C. (a) Police house, 
garage and office at Raydon, Suffolk. (b) 
County Architect, County Hall, Ipswich. 
2gns cheque payable to Council. (d) 
June 15 e) July 7. 
EAST SUFFOLK C.C. (a) (1) police 
section station at Framlingham (2) police 
ection station at Oulton Broad and (3) 
inspector’s house at Leiston. (b) County 
Architect, County Hall, Ipswich.  (c) 
2gns each site, cheque payable to Council. 
d) June 15 July 7. 


address it is the same as the locality 
given in the heading, (c) deposit, (d) 
last date for application, (e) last date 
and time for submission of tenders. Full 
details of contracts marked > are 
given in the advertisement section. 








PUDLO 


Registered Trade Mark 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


USED IN PORTLAND CEMENT 
CONCRETE AND RENDERINGS 
TO EXCLUDE OR RETAIN WATER 


WRITE FOR DIRECTIONS BOOK 
To :— 
KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., LTD. 
KING'S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


THE MOST RELIABLE FIRE CEMENT 
18 ‘ FEUSOL '—have you tried it? 








NEW FLOORS for OLD 


Floors of all Types 
Repaired and Renewed 


FLOOR vont hag Ltd 


36 eee RD. peoee 3 AMH 6471.2 
ndpapering machin hire 








TO ALL BSS. 


COVERITE 
(ASPHALTERS) LTD 
PALACE GATES STN, R22 Bowes Pork IN 














WALL & FLOOR TILING 
BY WASCO TILES LTD. 

Flat & House construction—Kitchens-—Bath- 

rooms—Dairies—Milking Parlours, etc. Expert 

tilers employed— work undertaken al! parts— 

quick service. Competitive prices—also manu- 
facturers of modern tiled fireplaces. 

WASCO TILES LTD., 17 LOCKING ROAD, 

WESTON-s-MARE. Tele.: 463 








@— FROM 3/2.uft 


Bay 


—<t0 14/10 cu 5 —" 
Immediate Delivery 
THOS W. WARD LTO 


ALBION WORKS. ee a 


TELEPHONE 263 22 








22 


EAST SUFFOLK C.C. (a) Detached 
house, pair of garages and alterations at 
the Police Station, Eye, Suffolk. (b) 
County Architect, County Hall, Ipswich. 
(c) 2gns cheque payable to Council. (d) 
June 15. (e) July 7. 


ENFIELD U.C. (a) 36 houses and 16 
flats, Bycullah House Estate. (b) En- 
gineer and Surveyor, 7, Little Park 
Gardens. (c) 2gns. (d) June 16. (e) 
July 3. 


GIPPING R.C. (a) 4 houses at Willis- 
ham and 4 houses and 2 bungalows at 
Harleston. (b) Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Needham Market, near 
Ipswich. (c) £3. (e) June 19. 


GRAVESEND B.C. (a) Branch library 
at Woodlands Park. (b) Borough En- 
gineer, 6, Woodville Terrace. (c) 2gns. 
(e) June 29. 


GRIMSBY B.C. (a) General building 
contract for foundations, basements, 
superstructure, drainage, paths, etc., for 
Western Primary School at Broadway, 
Littlecoates. (b) Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Town Hall Square, (c) 
£5. (e) June 30. 


7 a o 


GUILDFORD R.C. (a) (Contract No. 
III) 30 dwellings, Cardinals Estate, Tong- 
ham, (b) Engineer and Surveyor, Mill- 
mead House. (c) 6gns. (e) July 1. 
HALIFAX B.C. (a) Extensions at Mixen- 
den Primary School. (b) Borough 
Engineer, Crossley Street. (c) 2gns. (e) 
July 7. 

HAMPSHIRE C.C. (a) Erection of 3 
secondary schools (floor area approx. 
37,000 sq ft per school). (b) County 
Architect, The Castle, Winchester; with 
particulars of recent similar contracts 
undertaken, (d) July 16. 

* 


HOVE B.C. (a) 8 old persons’ flats at 
Ingram Crescent, (b) Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall. (c) 3gns. (d) June 15. (e) 
July 13. 

LINCOLN C.C. (a) Inspector’s house at 
Ashfield Road, Sleaford; house and office 
at Osbournby; house and office at Baston; 
for police. (b) County Architect, County 
Offices, Sleaford. (e) June 30. 


MAIDENHEAD B.C. (a) (Contract 4.A) 
11 pairs of houses, Spencers Estate. (b) 
Borough Engineer, 14, Craufurd Rise. (c) 
£2. (e) June 24. 

MALMESBURY B.C. (a) 24 houses, 
Corn Gaston site, Malmesbury. = (b) 
Messrs. Edwards and Webster, 10, St. 
Mary Street, Chippenham, Wilts.  (c) 
3gns. (e) June 24. 


. * . 

MALVERN U.C. (a) 89 houses at Pound 
Bank. (b) Surveyor and Water Engineer, 
The Council House. (c) 2gns.  (e) 
June 25. 
*MARGATE B.C. (a) (Contract No. 8) 
6 shops with flats over, Cambourne 
Avenue Housing Estate, Westgate. (b) 
Borough Engineer, 38, Grosvenor Place. 
(c) 2gns. (e) June 23. See page 28. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE C.C. (a) Infants’ 
school at Llwynu, Abergavenny.  (b) 
County Architect, Queen’s Hill, Newport. 
(c) 3gns cheque payable to Council. (e) 
June 30. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
WHITE FACING 
BRICKS 


(S.P.W. BRAND) 


As st to the WAR OFFICE, H.M. 
MINISTRY of WORKS, AIR MINISTRY, 
Etc. 


Sample and Brochure 
sent on request 


M. MSCARTHY 


& SONS, LTD. 


ee 





BULWELL - 





ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 
FELT ROOFING 


CONTRACTORS 


Sel, ielel. Mar | EASt 1441 


Jaya Brlenss'y 9 
TRUE FLUE 


STACK CONSTRUCTION 
TRUE FLUE LTD 


CONVECTOR HOUSE ACACIA ROAD 
ST. JOHNS WOOD - LONDON N- we 





| contracts 


| OLDHAM B.C. 








SURVEYING 
E& DRAWING 


EQUIPMENT 


When you want.... 
REALISTIC PRICES 
GUARANTEED QUALITY 
AND FIRST CLASS SERVICE 


get M.D.S. quotations and 
illustrated catalogues 


ae 
THE MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS SYNDICATE LTD 
@) Oo 
41, ST. JAMES'S GARDENS, 
LONDON, W.1!I. 
Telephona FARK 4416 (3 lines). 
A NAME WITH 








33 YEARS EXCELLENT REPUTATION 








NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE C.C. (a) 
Alterations to dressing accommodation, 
etc., at Walker Baths. (b) City Architect, 
18, Cloth Market, 1. (e) July 15 


o + * 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE C.C. (a) 
1) 102 houses in Group I, Section A and 
2) 119 houses in Group II, Section B, 
Kenton North Estate. (b) City Architect, 
18, Cloth Market, 1 (stating contract or 
(e) July 2. 


N. IRELAND—GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND. a) Civil 
Defence control centre at Mount Eden 
Park, Belfast. (b) Ministry of Finance 
Room 103), Law Courts Building, May 
Sureet, Belfast. (c) £5. (e) July ¢ 


+ * * 


N. IRELAND—OMAGH R.C. i 
dwellings at Fintona, Co. Tyrone b) 
Messrs. F. H. Wright and Partners, 11, 
College Square North, Belfast c) 3gns 
e) June 22. 

* a * 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE C.C. (a) Lava 
tory accommodation at Beeston County 
Girls’ Secondary School b) County 
Architect, County Hall, Trent Bridge, 
Nottingham. (c) Ign. (d) June 13 
* . 

(a) Conversion of 6l, 
Werneth Hall Road into midwives’ hostel 
b) Borough Engineer, 75, Union Street 
c) 2gns e) July 2 

OSSETT B.C. (a) 44 houses, et in 6 
groups. (b) Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall. (e) June 29. 

PENRITH R.C. (a) 6 houses at Plump 
ton, Penrith. (b) Council’s Clerk, Man 
sion House, Penrith. (c) 2gns e) June 
20. 

PLYMOUTH C.C. (a) (1) 6 flats at 
Grenville Road, St. Jude’s, and (2) pair 
of houses at Desborough Road, St. Jude’s. 
b) City Architect, Seymour Road. (c) 
3gns each scheme, payable to Corpora- 
tion. (d) June 17 

SADDLEWORTH U.C. (a) 104 houses 
and 12 flats, Carr Barn Estate, Greenfield. 
b) Messrs. Howard and Benson, 88, 
Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 c) 2gns. 
e) July 6 


. * . 
SCOTLAND —BURGH OF DAL- 
KEITH. (a) 25 houses at Back Street, 
Dalkeith (separate trades) b) Messrs 
Morham and Brotchie, 29, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. (e) June 24 
SCOTLAND—FIFE C.C. (a) (1) Re 
inforced concrete with specialized pre 
stressed work incorporated, (2) several 
works (under a single contract) for all 


} other trades excepting heating and elec 


trical engineering, (3) heating engineering, 
4) electrical engineering; for proposed 
high school at Buckhaven b) (1) and 
2) Messrs. James Gentles and Son, Cen- 
iral Chambers, High Street, Kirkcaldy 
3} and (4) Messrs. Frank W. Raynes and 
Son, 40, Second Avenue, Cathcart, Glas 
gow e) (1) and (2) July 7; (3) and (4 
June 30 


SCOTLAND—NORTH OF SCOT- 
LAND HYDRO-ELECTRIC BOARD. 
a) Repairs and conversion of Auchmore 
House, Killin, into flats b) Mr. Alex 
ander Cattanach, The Laurels, Kingussie 
SOWERBY BRIDGE U.C. (a) Salvage, 
depot at Mearclough, Sowerby Bridge 
b) Council’s Architect, Beech Royd, 
Beech Road c) Ign e) June 19 
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The 


Steel Sink 
Ltd. 


Stainless 
Co. 


Manufacturers of 


PLAPm 


SINKS 


Head Office : 


Ring Road, Lower Wortley, Leeds, 12, 
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London Office 
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CLOCKS 
FOR (COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS | 


Enquiries to 


| WILD'S ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING CO. || 


Department 
10, Museum STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Tele : TEMple Bar 4522 Est. over 30 years. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


W.GRAY & SON LTD. 
13, CASTLE ST., SALISBURY 
Telephone : SALISBURY 2750 


CHURCH SPIRE RESTORERS 








R..B.A. AND T.P.I. 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
C. W. BOX 
F.R.1.B.A.,°M.R.San.1., A.l.Struct.E. 


Courses of instruction by correspondence and 
personal tuition in studio including Testimonies of 
Study and Professional Practice 


a 





115 GOWER STREET,\W.C.1. Tel: EUS, 3906 








June 11, 





1953 


STAFFORD R.C. (a) 8 houses at Bish- 
ton, near Rugeley. (b) Council’s Clerk, 
Council Offices, 7, St. Mary’s Grove. (c) 
2gns e) July 6 


* * * 
THEDWASTRE R.C. (a) 3 pairs of 
bungalows at Felsham. (b) Messrs. Hunt 
and Coates, 84, Guildhall Street, Bury St. 
Edmunds c) 3gns. (d) June 12. (e) 
July 8. 

* * = 
TRURO C.C. 23 houses at Malabar. 
b) City ele Municipal Buildings. 

2gns coossed cheque. (e) June 25. 
WALES GAS BOARD. (a) Showroom 
and offices at Swansea. ) The Man- 
ager, Swansea Undertaking, Wales Gas 
Board, Oystermouth Road, Swansea. (c) 
£4 


WEST BRIDGFORD U.C. (a) (Con- 
tract No. 8H) 20 aged persons’ dwellings, 
Edwalton Estate b) Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, The Hall. (c) 2gns. (e) June 24. 


WEST RIDING STANDING JOINT 
COMMITTEE. a) 1 house at My- 
tholmes Lane, Haworth; 1 at Manchester 
Road, Slaithwaite; 1 at Back Gate, Ingle- 
ton; 1 house, office and garage at Station 
Road, Clapham; 1 house, office and 
garage at Ramsgill; 1 house and office at 
Baitings, Soyland; 2 houses, office and 
garage at Main Street, Gisburn; 3 houses 
at Dodd Naze Estate, Hebden Bridge; 8 
houses at Regent Road, Skipton; 1 house 
at Alexandra Road, Mexborough. (b) 
County Architect, “ Bishopgarth,” West- 
field Road, Wakefield. (c) 2gns. (e) 
July 3 


AND MELCOMBE 
a) 18 houses, Chapelhay 
Weymouth. (b) Borough Engin- 
Pulteney Buildings, Weymouth. 
2gns e) June 29. 


PLACED 


Notes on contracts placed state locality and 
authority in bold type with (1) type of work, 
(2) site, (3) name of contractor and address, 
(4) amount of tender or estimate. ¢ denotes 
that work may not start pending final 
acceptance, or obtaining of licence, or 
modification of tenders, etc. 
PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION. (1) 
78 flats 2) Leigh Park. (3) Auniol 
Builders), Ltd., Corsham, Portsmouth. 
4) £113,960 1) 80 dwellings. (2) Link 
Road 3) H. E. Collins, Ltd., Farlington, 
Corsham, Portsmouth, (4) £121,500. (1) 
Housing. (2) Lake Road. (3) Cortis and 
Corsham, Portsmouth. (4) 


WEYMOUTH 
REGIS B.C. 

Estate, 
eer, 6, 


Hawkins, Ltd., 
£69,133 
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BOSTWICK 
METALWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & 
OUTSTANDING EXCELLENCE 


BOSTWICK SATE_& Co. Ltd. 


Original Patentees of the Collapsible Gate. 


HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEM, N.W.10 
Telephone: LADbroke 366! 











ENGERT & ROLFE LTD 
COPPERTRINDA 


The Best Dampcourse yet produced 


LONDON E14 EASt 1441 


MODELS» «=| Est. 1883 


John B. THORP 


98, GRAYS INN RD., 
FOR w.c.1. 
TOWN Spe 
PUBLIC BUILDIN 
ESTATES AND INTERIORS 


Telephone : 
HOLborn 1011 











THE VEITCHI COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RUBBER FLOORING 


SOUTHEY RD., LONDON, N.15 
STAMFORD HILL 9428 





WIREWORK 


WOVEN WIRE 
F. W. POTTER & SOAR LTD. 


LONDON E.C.2 
Bishopsgate 2177 (3 lines) 


METAL LATTICE 


PHIPP STREET 


SIZEILLUSTRATIONS 


WIREWORK 





ARCHITECTS 
AND 
BUILDERS 
ARE INVITED 
TO WRITE FOR 
OUR BROCHURE 
CONTAINING FULL 


OF 


PATTERNS 














SANITARY ENGINEERS AND 
FIRECLAY MANUFACTURERS 


SCOTSWOOD-ON-TYNE 


London Showroom: 54, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 











Have you seen the MEW 
VICTOR DOOR SPRINGS 


eee WITH THE SELF- 
CONTAINED CHECK 


FOR 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
HOUSING SCHEMES 
OFFICE BLOCKS, ETC. 


Shallow and _ watertight 
floor patterns. Overhead 
types to suit every purpose. 


© WINDOW GEARING AND FANLIGHT OPENERS 
e “X-IT” PANIC BOLTS — LOCKS 

© DOOR FURNITURE — CASEMENT FITTINGS 
© SPRING SASH BALANCES 


“ Victor”’ fittings are used throughout Great Britain 


ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 


139 STAINES ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : Hounslow 5714 





THE ARCHITECT and Building Ne 


DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS 


have 

been used 

by Engineers, 

and Surveyors 

responsible for the 

world’s most famous 

constructions. The more 

important your work the greater 

the necessity for Reliable and 
Accurate Drawing Instruments. 


Insist on using only Thornton's fer complete satisfaction. 
Itestrated catalogue sent post free on request. 


A G THORNTON LTD 


Dring Instrument Specialists 
WYTHENSHAWE, MANCHESTER 


Tel: WY¥Thenshaasl 2277 (4 lines) 








WO CAUSE FOR ALARM —70 SPIDERS 
The iridescent film of moisture that lies so gracefully — and so 
harmlessly — upon the spider's web will creep and rust and corrode 
the metal webs that are woven out of steel and iron, The spider 
can safely ignore moisture. You, however, must fight it with 
protective paint. The best paints you can specify for this purpose 
are based on Spelthorne Metallic Lead Pigment, of 99%, purity, 
finely divided in a balanced medium, It protects both by exclusion 
and inhibition — first by stopping moisture from attacking metal, 
second, by stopping rust-creep. 


Ez SPELTHORNE METALLIC LEAD 


forms the basis of paints made to Ministry | 
Supply specification TS. 226A 


Samples, prices and ful! details from:— Witco Chemical Co. Led., TT Baker Street, 
London, W.i, and 30 Cross Street, Manchester, 2, or from the makers :— 


e 
SPELTHORNE METALS LTD. 


BERGER HOUSE, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, Wi 


2B8/3a8 








Telephone; 
ENField 4877/8 


Telegrams 
Quality, Enfield 


SHUTTER CONTRACTORS 


LTD. 
LINCOLN WORKS 


ENFIELD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Quality 
ROLLING SHUTTERS 


IN STEEL, WOOD & 
ALUMINIUM ALLOY 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


APPROVED MANUFACTURERS TO 
F.O.C. AND L.C.C. REQUIREMENTS 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT—ALL DEPARTMENTS 
PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES, COUNCILS 
PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS, INSTITUTIONS 
Etc. 
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These building front panels 
and the fire escape stair 
are typical of many manu- 
factured by Lion Foundry. 


LION FOUNDRY 


Co. LIMITED, 
KIRKINTILLOCH, NR. GLASGOW 


TEL KIRKINTILLOCH 2231/2 


LONDON OFFICE: 124, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1! 





TEL Vic 9148 


Original patentees of Bituminous built-up-roofs 


VULCANITE 


TRIDENT WORKS-WIGAN 
GLASGOW-LONDON BELFAST 
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...of prime importance’ 





~SUEAL 


a, | 
= 
“= 


AG 





TLL 


i 


PUMEPEU PUEDE EE 
AWhahh 


f 


Standard Black. For gencral metal preservation. Furnace 
Black. Tank Black. 
For inside cold water storage tanks. Coloured. ‘To suit 
any reouirements. Aluminium. A brilliant aluminium— 


For heat resistance up to 450°F. 


stands up to 500°F, 


Sole Manufacturers of NORUSTO: 


SOLIGNUM LTD., 30 Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2 











ENTOKIL 
FLUIDS 


WOODWORM 
“DRY ROT 


Effective Woodworm control is assured where 
RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUIDS are used. 
Dry Rot and all fungal attacks are successfully 
eradicated by RENTOKIL DRY ROT FLUID. 

For specific advice, and expert information and identifications, call or 
write The Woodworm and Dry Rot Centre (7), 23 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. Tel. LANgham 5455. 

Should the service of a specialist company be required to carry out the 
work under guarantee, an expert will call to give an estimate. 


RENTOKIL LTD., FETCHAM, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 


Telephone: Leatherhead 402! /2 
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DAMPCOURSES 


to B.S.S. 743/51 


Approved by all Government 
Departments and Local 
Authorities 


Supplied in rolls 24 feet in length 
and cut to any width required. 


‘“PERMALUME” (Aluminium and Hessian Base) “A 
Super Dampcourse.’’ Combined hessian and Aluminium base 
that affords complete protection. 

**PERMASEAL”’ (Hessian Base) Specially selected and 
blended bitumens reinforced with a strong hessiancore. Efficient 
and economical. 

‘* HOUSING ” (Fibre Base) High grade bitumen dampcourse 
with a bitumen-impregnated fibre base. Widely specified for 
housing schemes. 
‘“*LEAD-BITU ” (Lead and Hessian or Fibre 
Bitumen (hessian or fibre base) reinforced with 
Particularly suitable for moisture-bearing subsoils. 
“*ASBEX’’ (Asbestos Base) The bitumen-impregnated 


asbestos base assures absolute non-perishability. Withstands 
“settling '’ and vibration. 


* ALSO 
‘*WATERSEAL ” Reinforced (Slaters’) Underlining. 


SAMPLES PERMANITE LIMITED 
AND 455, OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
PRICES Works: LONDON and HERTFORD 


Telephone: ADVANCE 4477 (10 LINES) 
FROM Telegrams: PERMAPHALT EASPHONE, LONDON 


Base) 
lead. 




















‘CALLOW ROCK’ 


Gas-burnt 


WHITE LIME 


is a Non-hydraulic, Class A 
Quicklime for Plastering 


Finishing Coat, Coarse Stuff 
and Building Mortar, 


conforming to British Standard 


Specification No. 890— 1940 


The Callow Rock Lime 
Company, Ltd. 
Cheddar. 


Somerset 
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Ks 
A) 


STRUCTURAL MEMBERS AND COMPONENTS 
required by industry for both prefabricated 


\N 


units and works plant call for skilled and 


‘ 


specialised service 


Our policy of “keeping on top" ensures such a 


vin) 
“ee 
\ 


service, by concentrating our energies on producing 


1% 


what you want and when you want it in the most 


economical and efficient way 


We not only carry out your orders, but are at your 
disposal with technical assistance and advice. 


ARMAG ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 


STEEL FABRICATION ENGINEERS 
2239 LONDON ROAD CARMYLE GLASGOW E.2 








RAWLINGS BROS 


85, GLOUCESTER ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.7 
Telephone : FRObisher 816! (10 lines) 


37-38 Haven Green, Ealing, London, W.5 
Telephone: PERivale 1013/4 





YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPOINTMENTS 


Rate 1/6 per line, minimum J- 


e CONTRACTS) e 


TENDERS 


Close for press Ist post Monday for following Thursday Issue 





APPOINTMENTS 


The engagement of persons answering these ad- 
vertisements must be made through the local office 
Hf the Ministry of Labour and National Service, etc., 
tf the applicant 1 18-64 or a woman 

aged 18- ad inclusive, unless she or the em- 
ployer enneptes from_ the provisions of The 

ifcatic m of Order 1952. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


BOROUGH ARCHITECT AND 
PLANNING OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT. 


RCHITECTS of 
required. 

(a) (2) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS, 
APT. VIII, £760 x £25-—£835 

(b) SENIOR ASSISTANT, PLANNING 
peer tt gall PLANNER), APT. VIII, £760 x 
L £835 

{c) (2) ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS, APT. VI, 
£670 x £20 *% £20 x £25—£735 

(d) ASSISTANT ARC HITECT, APT. V. 
£595 * £1S* £15 « £20--£64 

(London Allowance in atidition to salary.) 

Applicants must all have Housing experience, 
and in addition for post(s). 

(a) should be A.R.1.B.A., capable of controlling 


large Contracts. 
and A.M.T.P.I. with 


imagination and initiative 


(b) should be A.R.I.B.A., 
experience in layout of Housing development in 
reconstruction areas. 

(c) should be A.R.I.B.A. or Registered Archi- 
tects and able to supervise Contracts 

(d) should be A.R.I.B.A. or Registered Archi- 
tects 

Applications also invited from 
GENERAL ASSISTANTS, TECHNICAL (aged 
18 years and upwards with some experience) 
General Division (£190--£450 and London Allow- 
ance) 

Application forms (returnable by a June, 
1953), from Thomas E. North, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A 
Dist. T.P., 70 West Ham Lane, Stratford, a 15. 

7124 





METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF 
SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 


‘T’HERE is a vacancy for a SENIOR ASSIS- 
TANT ARCHITECT on the permanent staff. 
Salary scale £917—-£27--£1,025 per annum 
Maximum age 45 years. It is a condition of the 
appointment to and the holding of the position 
that the selected candidate shall be and continue 
to be a subscribing corporate member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
A house may be available, if required, in a good 
neighbourhood, at an inclusive rental of £125 pa 
A form of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope quoting reference (A) and com- 
pleted applications must arrive not later than 29th 
June, 1953 
S. CHEVALIER, Clerk of the Board 
Offices of the Board, 
New River Head. 
Rosebery Avenue, 


London, E.C.1 {7127 





MINISTRY OF WORKS. 


JACANCIES exist in the Chief Architect's 
Division for ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANTS with recognized training and fair 
experience. Vacancies mainly in London and Risley 
(nr. Warrington) Successful candidates will be 
employed on a wide variety of Public Buildings in- 
cluding Atomic Energy and other’ Research 
Establishments, Telephone Exchanges and Housing 
London Salary: Up to £628 per annum. Start- 
ing pay according to age, qualifications and experi- 
ence Rates outside London slightly lower 
Reasonable prospects of promotion to Leading 
and Senior Architectural Assistant. Although these 
are not established posts many have long-term 
possibilities and competitions are held periodically 
to fill established vacancies. 
rite stating age, nationality and full details of 
training and experience, to Chief Architect, W. G. 
10/C.A.2, Ministry of Works, Abell House, Tohn 
Islip Street, London, S.W.1 {7077 


APPOINTMENTS—contd. 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
LECTURER IN BUILDING Duues will 
consist of instruction in Theory of Structures, 
Building Research and Building Construction to 
students of Architecture and in building to Civil 
Engineering students. 

The College is to be developed along the general 
lines of a U.K. Technical Coliege for work of post 
School Certificate standard and has branches at 
Zaria, Ibadan and Enugu 

Applicants should preferably have 
Technical College experience and 
either a professional qualification in Architecture 
Structural and Civil Engineering, or Quantity Sur 
veying or a Technical College Diploma in Building 

Post is pensionable, but appointment on contract 
or secondment possible in certain circumstances 
Salary scale £750-£1,560 p.a., including overseas 
allowance. Point of entry into scale determined by 
experience. House provided at rent £57-£129 p.a 
depending on basic salary Free first-class pas 
sages once each way for each tour of service for 
person appointed and wife; either a passage allow 
ance or a maintenance allowance for up to two 
children under 18. Income tax rates much lower 
than in U.K. Leave on full salary at rate of 7 
days for each compieted month of resident service 
Tours of service likely to be 10-18 months 

Write for further information to the Secretary 
Advisory Committee on Colonial Colleges, 15, Vic 
toria Street, London, S.W.1 Closing date for 
applications 22nd June, 1953 143 


had previous 
must possess 





BOROUGH OF WORTHING. 


NEW SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOI 


APPOINTMENT OF CLERK OF WORKS 


APPL -ICATIONS are invited for the appointment 
f a TEMPORARY CLERK OF WORKS in 
connection with the erection of the above School 
at a salary of twelve guineas per week paid monthly 
The duration of the appointment would nominally 
be for 18 months, and the appointment would be 
terminable by one month's notice on either side 

Applicants must be thoroughly experienced in 
the supervision of all building trades and should 
have a sound knowledge of pre-cast concrete work 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, train 
ing and experience, together with copies of at least 
two recent testimonials, should be sent in an 
envelope endorsed ‘Clerk of Works —- Secondary 
Technical School’ to the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Worthing, so as to reach 
him not later than Wednesday, the 17th June, 1953 

ERNEST G. TOWNSEND 
Town Clerk 
‘Town Hall, 
Worthing 


27th May, 1953 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointments in the = Architectural 
ment: 

(a) ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 

A.P.T.VIII (£760/£835 per annum 

(b) ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, 

A.P.T.V (£595/£645 per annum 
(c) ASSISTANT + ANTITY SURVEYORS 
Grade A.P.T.VI (£670/£735 per annum 

For posts (a) and (b) the Associate Membership 
of the R.I.B.A. or Ph Be ool qualification must be 
held and for post (c) the Associate Membership 
of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
(Quantity Section) or equivalent qualification 

The posts are permanent, superannuable, subject 
to a medical examination and to one month's 
notice on either side. 

Applications, endorsed with the heading of the 
post, stating age, qualifications and experience, to 
gether with the names of two persons to whom 
reference can be made, should reach the under 
signed not later than the 27th June, 1953 

Canvassing disqualifies 

A. G. SHEPPARD FIDLER, City Architect 

Civic Centre, Birmingham, 1 [7142 


following 
Depart 


Grade 


Grade 


APPOINTMENTS—contd. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM 


gee ae ree ae TURAI 
Grade API 


ASSISTANT 
IV 


ASSISTANT 
VI 


ARC HITE 
£555-£600 (Grade AP 
ENGINEERING 
£595-£645 (Grade A 
ENGINEERING 
£510 (Grade APT. I 
QUANTITY Sl 

Grade APT. IV 
London Weighting is 
in excess of the minima may be 
the qualifications and experience f 
didates 
Subsistence allowances may be 
appointed, if unable to obtain 
accommodation 
Further details and form 
able by Monday nd June 
the Town Clerk, Town Hall 


Salary 


Tt KAI 
I 


ASSISTANTS Salary 


ASSISTANT Salary £465 


RVEYOR Salar § £600 
Salaries 
rding to 
iccessful can 


paid in additior 


paid acc 


paid ¢t 


table 


persons 
housing 


return 
from 





BOROUGH OF PORT TALBOT 


APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAI 
ASSISTAN'I 
RVEYOR'S 


BOROUGH SI DEPARTMENT 


PPLICATIONS are i for 
‘ appointment in the Boroug Engineer's 
partment within the range of A.P.1 
£600 x £15 increments 

Applications must be of Intermediate R.I.B.A 
standard The appointment to be subject t& 
medical examination and _ contribution § to 
Superannuation Scheme Applications on F< 
obtainable from the Borough Engineer, Municipal! 
Buildings, Port Talbot, to be received by the under 
signed not later than noon, Tuesda 16th June 
1953 


Ww KING DAVIES 
Town Clerk 
Municipal Buildings 
Port Talbot 
Glam 
Ist June, 19 





BOROUGH OF OLDBURY 


APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAI 
ASSISTANTS 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the under 
4 mentioned opera ur the Architects 
Section of the Borough Surveyor’s Department 
a) ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, Grade A.P.T 
V(a) (Housing 
b) ASSISTANT 
Via) (Educatior 
ARCHITEC 
F.. 29 using 
d) ARCHITECT 
APE. 2 
Applicants for 


ARCHITECT, Grade A.P.T 


rURAI ASSISTANT 


Grade 


RAI ASSISTANT Grade 


appointments (a) and (b) should 
be qualitied members of the R.I.B.A. and prefer 
ably having previous experience with a local 
authority. Candidates for (a) should be experienced 
in the layout of, con 0F housing s« 
design and construction of municipal houses 
and shopping centre a « ble f administering 
building contracts 

For appointment (b) candidate I 
fied to take charge of the f education 
and public buildings, inclu he preparation of 
estimates, working drawings : ifications and 
administration of building contr 

Applicants for appointments 
possess Intermediate R.I.B.A 
lent and have | 
paration of work 
cations for hous 
buildings and 
tracts 

he appointments 
ditions of the s« 
for Local Auth 
Technical and Clerical Service 
Government Superannuation A¢ 
the successful candid 
tion 

Applications, giving particulars f age 
ence, etc., together with the names of two referees 
should be addressed to the undersigned not later 
than Monday, 29th June. 1953 
KENNI 


hemes 


vuuld be quali 
maintenance 


will be 
of the 
Administr 


rvice 
rities 


ate passin 


f exper 


rH PEARCI 
wn Clerk 
Municipal Buildings 


OLDBURY. (7147 
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APPOINTMENTS—contd. 


and Building 


TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
ARCHITECT 


PPLICATIONS are _ invited 
4% ment of ARCHITECT in the Research and 
Design Department of the Timber Development 
Association at a commencing salary of £1,000 per 
annum Applicants should be Fellows or Associ 
ates of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
should have a keen sense of contemporary 
and an aptitude for the development of new 
niques of construction and timber utilization 
perience or ‘special interest in educational activities 
and scientific developments would be an advantage 
The successful candidate will be reauired to join 
the Association's Staff Superannuation Scheme, if 
invited to do so 

Applications, statine 
perience, together 
whom reference could be made 
addressed to the Director, Timber Development 
Association, Ltd., 21, College Hill, London, E.C.4 
to be received not later than Monday, 29th June 


for the appoir 


and ex 
nersons t 
should be 


age, qualifications 
with names of three 


CONTRACTS 





BOROUGH OF MARGATE 


ERECTION OF SIX SHOPS WITH FLATS 
OVER 


¢ AMBOURNE a NUE 


NTRACT 


HOUSING 
NO. 8 


SITI 


ENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of 
SIX SHOPS with Flats over on the Cambourne 

Avenue Housing Estate, Westgate 

Applications for Specification, Bills of Quantities 
Form of Tender and Conditions should be made 
to the Borough Engineer, 38, Grosvenor Place 
Margate, and be accompanied by a deposit of 
£2 2s, which will be returned upon receipt of a 
bona fide Tender Plans may also be inspected 
at the office of the Borough Engineer 

Tenders, sealed in the envelopes provided, and 
bearing no name or mark indicating the identity 
of the sender, are to be received by the undersigned 
not later than First Post TUESDAY, 23rd June 
19583 

The 


accept 


Corporation 
the lowest or 


bind 

Tender 

T. F. SIDNELI 
Town Clerk 


do not 
any 


themselves to 


40, Grosvenor 
Margate 
1Sth May 


Place 


1953 {7140 





ent URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


ERECTION OF 20 


HOUSES 


eenteceden HOUSING ESTATI 


TION NO. 9 


the erection 
Housing Estate 
one contract as 


"THE Council invite TENDERS for 
of 20 houses on Charford 
Bromsgrove, Section 9, in 
follows 
PAIRS—TYPE “I 
3 PAIRS—TYPE “H 
rOTAL 20 HOUSES 

Drains, gates, fences, retaining walls and paving 

Bills of Quantities and Form of Tender will 
be sent to Builders of Contractors making a written 
application to the Engineer and Surveyor, 
House, Bromsgrove 

The applications should be accompanied by a 
deposit of £3 3s, which sum will be returned upon 
the receipt of a bona fide tender, together with 
the documents 

The last date 
on Wednesday 
are to 
sealed 
Estate 

Plans 
offices of 
House 

H. Crump 
Alvechurch, W 
hours 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, and any acceptance is sub 
ject to the approval of the Ministry of Housing 
and Lecal Government 

F. A. JESSOP 


Clerk to the Council 


Council 


for the receipt of 
8th July, 1953 
be addressed to the 
envelopes endorsed 
No. 9 

and Specification may be 
the Engineer and Surveyor, ¢ 
Bromsgrove, or the Quantity 
Esq., Redditch Road 


orcestershire, during the 


tenders is noon 
and the tenders 
undersigned in plain 
“Charford Housing 
inspected at the 
ounchi 
Surveyor 
Holloway 


usual office 


Council House 
Bromsgrove 


June 11, 1953 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION 


RATE : 1/6d. per line, minimum 3/-, average 
line 6 words. Each paragraph charged 
separately. 

BOX NOS. add 2 words plus |/- for registra- 
tion and forwarding replies. 

PRESS DAY Monday. Remittances payable 
to Iliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1I. 


No responsibility accepted for errors. 








ARCHITECTURAL APPOINT- 
MENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these ad- 
vertisements must be made through the local office 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, etc., 
if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman 
aged 18-59 inclusive, unless he or she or the em- 
ployer is excepted from the provisions of The 
Notification of Vacancies Order 1952 





RCHITECTURAL assistant required, R.I.B.A 
4 Intermediate standard, preferably with office 
experience and capable of preparing detail drawings 
under qualified supervision, chance to develop con 
temporary design ability. Write stating age, experi- 
ence and salary required...Box 7668 {7137 


RCHITECTURAL assistant required in small 
4 private office, W.1 district, to prepare surveys, 
sketch plans, working drawings and undertake site 
supervision; varied practice..-Please write, stating 
experience and salary required, to R. P. Sharman, 
4.R.I.B.A., 55, Queen Anne St., Cavendish Sq., 
Wl [7134 


Assistant, R.I.B.A 
Bournemouth office; must carry 
sketches to final accounts 
required and when _— Box 
7146 


qualified Finals, 
for 
from 


salary 


TANTEI 
Wee 25-3 
out contracts 


Reply 


tating 


A RCHITE& 
4 hitects 


arcn 


TURAL Assistant required by City 

Intermediate R.I.B.A standard 
experience; salary according to age and 
Apply Box 7724 (7148 


with office 
experience 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 

General Chemicals Division, require an assistant 
architect in their chief engineer's department, 
Runcorn, applicants should have had good experi 
ence in design and the preparation of working 
drawings; other facts being equal, preference will 
be given to those who have passed the final 
examination of the R.1.B.A.; salary dependent on 
age and experience Apply in writing to Staff 
Manager Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
General Chemicals Division, Cunard Building, 
Liverpool, 3 {7136 


Lid., 


29 


SERVICES OFFERED—contd. 


CCURATE architectural models of all ‘pee 
supplied. It pays to get my quotation! — 
Richards, Sunnybank, Barnham, Bognor Regis. 


(7092 

N UNICIPAL Hire Service. To remind you of 

the service we give to the public through their 

local authorities: Cesspool Emptiers, Gully 
Emptiers, 

With or without Drivers, 


Dust Freighters and Road Sweepers. 
at your service.—E. H. 

Lee, Ltd., New Rd., Woodston, Peterborough. 
fois2 








FOR SALE 


A .L Mouldings, Plain and Embossed, and Em- 
bossed ornaments. Numerous designs 

Dareve's Moulding Mills, Ltd., 60, Pownall R Rd. 

Dalston, E.8. [0086 





second-hand timber, in 
Lewisham Demolition, 97, 
Tel. Eltham 3891 


Goop quality, cleaned, 
all sizes.—-Apply 
Footscray Rd., S.E.9 








PLANT FOR SALE 
SELWOOD for plant 


ECONDITIONED 
available, 14/10, 10 
Winget, Benford, etc., 
also new Benfords, 4/3. cu ft 
Wit LIAM R. SEL SOD: Ltd., Chandler's 
Ford, Hants. Tel, 2275. {7122 


SE LWOOD for plant; several reconditioned Ace 
builders’ hoists, 7cwt and LO0cwt capacity, Lister 
petrol engines, with or without tower and _ plat- 
form.William R. Selwood, Ltd., Chandler's Ford, 
Hants. Tel. 2275 {7123 





Concrete Mixers 
7, 7/5 and 5/3 
, ae or diese 


always 
by Rex, 
engines, 








CONTRACTS WANTED 


CONVERSIONS, alterations, extensions, and all 
4 small building contracts efficiently carried out 
at keen prices by enthusiastic South L 

builder arsons, 18, Maplestead Rd. S.W.2. 
Tul. 3052 for immediate attention. {7110 











NISSEN HUTS, ETC. 


RECONDITIONED ex-Army huts and m 

factured buildings, timber, asbestos, Nissen 

type, hall type, etc., all sizes and prices.—Write, 

call or telephone Universal Supplies (Belvedere), 

Ltd., Dept. 32, Crabtree Manorway, Beleeni2s 
0 





manu- 


Kent. Tel. Erith 2948 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of 
rertisements must be 
of the Ministry 
if the 


persons answering these ad- 
made through the local office 
of Labour and National Service, etc 
18-64 or a woman 
, or she or the em- 
provisions of The 

Order 1952 


ployer 
Notifi sancies 





POSITION vacant.—-An old established London 

building contracting company requires a senior 
executive; must have extensive knowledge and 
experience of the building industry, and consider 
able administrative ability; the position offers scope 
for one with a flair for organisation; age prefer 
ably not over 45; salary in the neighbourhood of 
£2 p.a.—Apply Box 7529 {7128 





WANTED 


S0KWORK and Pointing wanted. Own plant 
required..-Shaw & Tennant, 121, Leander 
S.W.2. Tul. 7409 [7141 





B'S 
Rd., 





ACCOMMODATION 


Giou ESTER PLACE 
Large, bright frontroom 
office or studio, 





(Portman Square 
first floor, to let as 


per September.Box 7665, [7131 


BUILDING SITES 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





required in London by 
married, five years’ school 
in small practices engaged with 
private estate development 


Pe oune As post 
Associate 
expericnce 


rk and 


train 





SERVICES OFFERED 





"THATS HING 
taken by 
Cambs 


and 
experts 


reedlaying contracts 
J]. G. Cowell, 


under- 
Soham, Ely. 
(0122 


within abt. 5 
abt. 30/40,000 
London, 15/20 
land for factory 
Brief details in 
(7132 


SITES reqd._(a) Central London 
. miles Big Ben (not East End 
sq ft for warehouse, (b) Greater 
miles Big Ben, 5 acres industrial 
and warehouse; rapid decision 
first instance to Box 7666 


DEMOLITION 








DEMOLITION AND CLEARANCE. 
“WATCH IT COME DOWN” 
By SYD BISHOP & SONS, 
BARING RD. LEE, $8.12, TEL. LEB 


GREEN 7755 
FOR SALVAGE. 
{0124 


282, 


OLD MANSIONS BOUGHT 
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RINGMER BUILDING 
POST-WAR REBUILDING ... WORKS, LTD. 


BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS 


PORTLAND STONE Joinery Speco 


RINGMER : LEWES : SUSSEX 


MONKS PARK STONE Telephone: Lewes 300 


RIBA Nein 
THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD. | | | ros coe u o's ules 


Design and Professional Practice. 
| LONDON OFFICE : 











arranged. 
n ardens House, S.W.|! THE ELLIS SCHOOL 
Grosvenor got 9182-3 Principal: A.B.Waters, M.B.E., G.M., F.R.1.B.A. 
1630, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 3.W.7 
Phone: KEN 4477/8/9 and at Worcester 


BATH Tel. : 3113 


Head Office : PORTLAND 
Tel.: 3248-9 


Tel. : 




















\| a 


Modern 


Practical 


FIREPROOF DOORS 


Masonry CLOSE AUTOMATICALLY 
ee 
7 WHEN A FIRE STARTS 


Every door is guaranteed to meet 








\ 





By E. G. Warland, M.[.Struct.E., Chief Examiner in 
Masonry, City and Guilds of London Institute. Second 
Edition. This is virtually a new book, giving a com- 
pletely up-to-date” account of all sections of the mason’s CURFEW DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


work, Text and illustrations show clearlyZand in detail LIMITED 


how methods of censteuetion in stone have kept pace ANCOATS -. MANCHESTER 4 - ENGLAND 
with modern buiiding technique. A helpful and stimu- Telephone: COLlyhurst 2018 


—_ book fous oe oe be = = | TUDOR WORKS - PARK ROYAL - N.W.10 
craftsmen. ith over 200 illustrations, including 3: Telephone ; laa 6954 


the Fire Insurance Regulations 


full-page plates and 11] insets. 50/- net. 
Also manufacturers of COLLAPSIBLE 


GATES, ROLLING DOORS & GRILLES. 


Pitman 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
Portland House, Tothill Street, London, $.W.1 
or G. & T. EARLE LTD., CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL. 
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